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0. This is the first in a series of papers 
presenting structural statements about a 
dialect of the Tewa language. The dialect 
in question is that which is spoken by some 
of the inhabitants and erstwhile inhabitants 
of Tewa (known also as Hano) and Polacca, 
communities located at First Mesa on the 
Hopi Indian Reservation in Northern 
Arizona.! 


1 Ancestors of the present-day Arizona Tewa 
came to live among the Hopi during the 17th 
century. Other dialects of Tewa (a member of the 
Tanoan family) and other Tanoan languages are 
spoken in New Mexico. It is said that all Arizona 
Tewa are bilingual in Hopi and in Tewa but that 
no Hopi ever learns to speak Tewa. See Edward 
P. Dozier, the Hopi-Tewa of Arizona, UCP-AAE 
44 (1954). For treatments of another dialect of 
Tewa see Harry Hoijer and Edward P. Dozier, 
The Phonemes of Tewa, Santa Clara Dialect, 
IJAL 15.139-144 (1949); Dozier, Tewa II: Verb 
Structure, IJAL 19.118-127 (1953). 

The materials forming the basis of the present 
analysis were gathered by me in the course of 
approximately six months of work with informants 
in the summers of 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958. Two 
native speakers of Arizona Tewa served as in- 
formants. Both of these individuals (one a man, 
the other a woman) are in their early thirties. 
Both also speak Hopi, and both speak English 
with ease, but neither of them shows full native 
command of the language. Work with Tewa in- 
formants in 1955 and 1956 was done in the course 
of field trips made to Arizona while I was a student 
in the Graduate School of Indiana University. 


1 * 


The inventory of symbols which are used 
in the discussion to follow of Tewa pho- 
nology is listed next below; various sections 
are indicated in which the values of the 
Various symbols are given. 

Junctures: #*, + (1). 

Tones (or registers): ’,. (high and low 
tone, respectively); the mark ‘ is used only 
in discussions of tone; in the writing of 
texts, low tone is marked by the absence 
of ’ (7). 

Subregisters: *, ~ (7). 

Components: P, T, K, 8, Na, Or, Gl, VI, 
Vd, I, E, U, O, A (2). 

Segments: p, t, k, p, t, k, b, d, g, m, n, 
s, 1, ?, h, w, y (4); i, e, u, 0, a, }, e, u, 9, 2 
(5). 

Segment classes: Z, Ving, Vmi (3). 


1. Open transition (completion of the 
release of a given phone before the onset of a 
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following phone) with no pause or very 
brief pause is marked +-. 

Initiation of speech activity, termination 
of speech activity, and open transition with 
pause longer than that associated with + 
are marked #. 

Close transition is left unmarked. 

Sequences of phonemic segments ac- 
companied by tonal and stress features 
and encompassed by successive instances 
of # are referred to as (macro)spans. 

Statements are made under (4) and (5) 
concerning the classes of segments and 
segment sequences which can precede and 
follow #*. The same kind of information is 
given for + under 6. 


2. In this section we list a set of ar- 
ticulatorily-derived components which in 
various combinations compose _ entities 
written herein with unit letters. Such en- 
tities are termed SEGMENTS (4.1). 

2.1. Lingual-labial articulation is a gen- 
eral term comprising consonantal and 
vocalic articulation. 

2.1.1. Consonantal articulation includes 
four components. These are as follows: P, 
bilabial stop or labial friction; T, tongue- 
tip stop; K, tongue-back stop; S, tongue- 
blade constriction ranging from sibilant to 
shibilant to lateral. 

2.1.2. Vocalic articulation includes five 
components. These are as follows: I, tongue 
in high front position, lips unrounded; 
E, mid front unrounded; U, high back 
rounded; O, mid back rounded; A, front 
central unrounded. 

2.2. Velic articulation includes two com- 
ponents: Na, velic lowered; Or, velic upheld. 

2.3. Glottal articulation includes three 
components: Gl, glottal stop; V1, voiceless, 
Vd, voiced. 

2.4. Cover symbols for the consonantal 
and vocalic components are, respectively, 
c and v. A cover symbol for consonants, 
those segments which include a consonantal 
component, is C’; a cover symbol for vowels, 
those segments which include a vocalic 
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component, is V. Superscript component 
symbols are appended on occasion to letters 
C and V; thus C™ = any consonant which 
includes component Na as part of its 
constituency. 


3. Vina any vowel which in a given 
instance displays a length of one mora. 
On occasion—as in the formula written 
out at the end of the present section—the 
symbol is used to refer to an uninterrupted 
sequence of such vowels. 

Vmi = any vowel which in a given in- 
stance does not have mora length. 

Z any segment which is not a Vmma 
or any uninterrupted sequence of such 
segments. 

Each macrospan conforms to a pattern 
which can be represented as follows: 
# (ZV ma), +++, m) = Zk . 


4. A set of frames is listed below under 
4.1. In these frames (or in contexts repre- 
sented by these frames), there appear various 
combinations of components constituting 
Z segments and sequences of Z segments. 
These component combinations fall into 
various sets according to the frames in 
which they occur. These sets are listed 
below under 4.2. Each set is labelled by 
the numbers of the frames in which its 
members appear. 

4.1. Frames in which appear segments 
labelled Z and clusters of such segments 
are as follows: 


ie a 
Gi Vea... Vusis 
(IIT) Vna... #.- 


The sets of Z are listed in subsections 
4.2 through 4.6. The placement of a hyphen 
between symbols for components (as, 
P-Or-V1) indicates the following: compo- 
nents whose symbols are so joined are 
produced simultaneously (overlapping or 
coextensive articulation) or in close tran- 
sition. 

One example for each context is given 
for each listed component combination. 
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Unless otherwise indicated (by the place- 
ment of ... fore or aft) every example is a 
macrospan—that is, begins and ends with #. 

(A combination of Z-components, wholly 
or partially simultaneous or in close transi- 
tion, is segmented in the following way: 
each minimum combination of components 
which appears in frame (II) is, with one 
exception, always written, in whatever 
combination it appears, with a unit letter— 
that is, not with a diacritic. The exception 
can be stated as follows: a minimum com- 
bination of components which appears in 
frame (II) is not written with a unit letter 
when the remainder with which it occurs 
does not also appear in frame (I1). Thus, 
P-Or-G] is written p rather than p?. While 
? (Gl) appears in frame II, the remainder 


- (P-Or) does not. Entities which are written 


with unit letters are called SEGMENTS.) 

4.2. In numbered paragraphs (1) through 
(26) there are listed, with exemplification, 
the twenty-six component combinations 
which appear both in frame (I) and in 
frame (II), but not in frame (III). 

(1) P-Or-V1 = p. péé“démiin I see the 
deer; dépiyé?an I borrowed it. 

(2) T-Or-V1 = t. ta“dékhyaw I found 
the beans; détay I know him. 

(3) K-Or-V1 = k. k&fhé?néétay you 
know that you know him; ?ykdfnddtay 
remember, you know him. 

(4) T-S-Or-V1 = ts. tseedémin J saw 
the eagle; détseemun J saw the eagle. 

(5) P-Or-Gl = pp. pindé ‘khwifiméyé 


I was looking at the mountain; difpokwii— 


I went swimming. 

(6) T-Or-Gl = t. téw&? andédkhyaw J 
found the moccasins; ?o?etéh I fell. 

(7) K-Or-Gl = k. ktiwddobéé"min J 
saw the sheep; difpokiiwan I was swimming. 

(8) T-S-Or-Gl = ts. tsééwa?inamu he’s a 
drunkard; natsééwamu he’s crazy. 

(9) P-Or-Vd = b. bimaa’ka?0 you're 
learning; dibihwif?o are you eating? 
« (10) T-Or-Vd = d. difhwii?o I’m eating; 
didenhwii?o are you two eating? 


(11) K-Or-Vd = g. gimaakan we all 
know how; keegedépaa I butlt a house. 

(12) P-Or-V1-Vv! = ph. (For Vv! see 
(24) below.) phuyudékhwifméyi J was 
looking at the fly; déphuyyukhwifméyii J 
was looking at the fly. 

(13) T-Or-Vl-V¥! = th. thanpddbidé- 
khwifiméyti J was looking at the sunflowers; 
dé “thad I broke it. 

(14) K-Or-V1-V¥! = kh. -khoodékhyaw 
I found the leggings; ddkhookhyaw I found 


the leggings. 


(15) and (16) K-Or-Vl-Vai = kw and 
ky. (For Vii see (28) and (29) below.) 
kwiyédé6miuifi J saw the woman; dékwiyémin 
I saw the woman. kyi?ifh?o?ééko J dreamed 
about the dead people; nabikeegenakyawe 
my house is leaky. 

(17) and (18) K-Or-Gl-Vii = kw and 
Ky. Kkwéfdékhyaw I found the jackrabbit; 
dékwéfkhyaw I found the jackrabbit; Kya 
spill; dékya I spilled it. 

(19) and (20) K-Or-V1-V"-Vx, = khw 
and khy. khwimu?idésuulu J untied the 
knot; nakhwaabe?e?e he’s coming down; 
khyawpi?i don’t get up! dékhyaw J found it. 

(21) and (22) Vv-Vsi = hw and hy. 
hwifdémun J saw the mouse; ?ihwif?o he’s 
eating; hy4?dékhyaw I found the nest; 
déhy4?khyaw I found the nest. 

(23) S-Or-V1 = s. sendémifi J saw the 
man; hasé?isen hungry man. 

(24) (v-(Na ~ Or)-Vl)m = h. h is, in 
effect, a mora-less, voiceless anticipation of a 
following V“, a voiceless prolongation of a 
preceding V™, a voiceless transition between 
two V™. h is labelled Vv. We have not 
made a tabulation to ascertain whether all 
possible combinations of v, (Na ~ Or), 
and V1 occur. hodffhwif?an J ate already; 
dihobihwif?an have you already eaten? 

(25) P-Na-Vd = m. méfhwdédwé?an he 
cured him; ?obimaakg?o you all are learning. 

(26) T-Na-Vd = n. nan?ibihwif?o we’re 
eating; ?undi nanditay you know us. 

4.3. Component combinations (27) 


‘through (29) appear in frames (I), (II), 
‘and (III). 
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(27) Gl = ?. ?imaakan you all know how; 
difhwii?o0 I’m eating; déka? I brought tt. 

(28) and (29) (U-(Or ~ Na)-Vd)mi = w; 
(I-(Or ~ Na)-Vd)m = y. These seg- 
ments are labelled V.x{. Oral variants occur 
in the neighborhood of oral Vina; nasal 
variants occur in the neighborhood of 
nasal Vag. wobéntay someone knows you 
two; naa diwitay I know you; wi?thaw one 
day; yéénasaa the cacti are standing up; 
nay6éésaa the cacti are standing up; ?u ‘di- 
ditay you know me. 

4.4. Component combinations (30) and 
(31) appear in frames (II) and (III). 

(30) and (31) Vxi-Gl = w? and y?. 
nabikaw? my song; wi?thaw?ome one day 
I went; ibikay? his prayer. déftay?an I 
showed it to someone. 

4.5. Component combination 
pears in frame (III). 

(32) K-Na-Vd = pj. 9 is written n (see 
(41) below). In certain contexts, C™ com- 
bine with tone. In the frame: Vina ... ¥, 
fh is in contrast with h. Compare nabittii 
my basket, ?ikiiiwan he’s trying to lie down. 

4.6. Component combinations (33) 
through (52) appear in frame (II). 

(33) S-Or-Vd = I. ?i?eely he ran. 

Also occurring in frame (II) are various 
combinations of the type Z2-Zi, where Z, 
= any combination of components (24) 
through (32) and Z; = any combination of 
components (1) through (29). In lieu of 
presenting a complete list of all clusters 
of the type Z2-Z; which are found in the 
corpus, we present examples illustrating the 
Zz participating in clusters of this type. 

m, n, and p, as Ze, are in complementary 
distribution with one another. In all con- 
texts represented by the frame: Va ... 
Z:-Vma, We write only one symbol for 
C™, namely, n. In contexts in which the 
preceding Vina bears high tone, f is in 
contrast with h. ?iktitiwande he lies down; 
mantay he knows him. 

(34) through (36) m-Z;. m occurs before 
Z, in which the first or the only segment 
includes component P. mdanpfyé?an he 


(32) ap- 
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borrowed it; ?unbikwiyédo your 
?yhe?inmabénhtay you-know them. 

(37) through (40) n-Z;. n occurs before 
Z, in which the first or the only segment 
includes component T or component S. 
mantay he knows him; he?in“diditay 
they know me; he?inniilen those chickens; 
he?inseenin those men. 

(41) through (46) p-Z:. p occurs before 
Z; in which the first or the only segment 
includes component K; before Z; consisting 
of ? or Vxi (w or y); before Z; consisting of 
or beginning with V! (h). ?ankwif we lay 
down; séngithaw four days; den?an those 
two did it; manwédéwé?o he’s curing him; 
né?inydéo these cacti; didenhwii?o are you 
two eating? 

(47) w-Z;. wi?thaw?ome one day I went. 

(48) y-Z,. défitay?an I showed it to some- 
one. 

(49) ?-Z,. wi?thaw one day. 

(50) w-Z;. mankaw??o he’s singing. 

(51) y-Z;. na kay?pé he asked for some- 
thing. 

(52) h-Z,. ?0da+haséhpé I’m very hungry. 

4.7. This section presents phonetic ad- 
denda to preceding subsections. 

Combinations (5) through (8) (p, t, k, 
ts) are phonetically glottalized stops and 
affricate. Glottal and oral stop closure are 
effected simultaneously, and the oral re- 
lease is made before the glottal. 

Some of the component combinations 
which include K ((3), (7), (11), (14)—k, 
Kk, g, kh respectively) are palatalized when 
immediately followed by a V displaying 
components I or E. déken I’m getting it; 
Kfibé trap; kegehéngénap6d?4 he came up to 
the house; khingi?i?i?di...down the hill. 

Component combination (9) (P-Or- 
Vd = b) is in all positions in which it occurs 
phonetically v or 6, labiodental or bilabial 
spirant; in addition, in the position im- 
mediately following C™ the spirantal 
variants are in free variation with stop 
variant b. dibihwif?o are you eating? 
inbikege their house. 

Component combination (23) is a median 


wives; 
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sibilant varying (probably ideolectically) 
with shibilant. Combination (33) is a 
frictionless lateral continuant. 


5. Componential combinations not al- 
ready mentioned which involve vocalic 
components are treated in this section. All 
V here treated are Vma—as opposed to 
Vim (w, y, and h). 

5.1. The loci of tonemic contrast (other 
than, in certain contexts, C™) are the 
Vma- With one exception, every instance of a 
Vina iS accompanied by one or the other of 
the two tones. The exception is as follows: 
in the position immediately preceding #, 
sequences of the type Vma and Vina-Vma 
display a continuum from full voicing to 
terminal devoicing’ to complete devoicing 
throughout. When the vowel or vowel 
cluster is completely devoiced, it has no 
tone. Such vowels are marked *. Thus, 
héénapét+?ihwifkanto he’s going to eat in 
a little while. We have not made a tabula- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining which 
of the vowels, if not all of them, occasionally 
appear devoiced before *. Vma are entered 
below as displaying the component of 
voicing. 

5.2. In the frame: Z Y (where 
Y = Zor #), there appear sequences of the 
following sorts: (a) Vma; (b) Wma-Vma. 
Two Via in succession are always identical. 

Combinations of tones with sequences of 
the above-mentioned types are as follows: 
with (a),’ or ‘; with (b), ”, “, “, or “. The 
combination “ occurs only with vowel 
sequences in which the vowels include 
component A. 

5.3. The various Vma are listed and ex- 
emplified in this section. Each of the vowels 
is illustrated in one or both of the sequences 
listed above as (a) and (b) (always in- 
cluding (a)). 

(53) I-Or-Vd = i. ditayhe?di he knows 
me; dii?an I did it; dfi?an they did tt; 
?othatii IT went broke. 

(54) E-Or-Vd = e. he?diditay he knows 
me; dobéétay I know them; ts{?ée birds. 


(55) U-Or-Vd = u. khwimu?idésuulu 
I untied the knot. 

(56) O-Or-Vd = o. détay I know. him; 
kwiyéo women. 

(57) A-Or-Vd = a. kuwapi?i don’t lie 
down! dé“ thaa I broke it. 

(58) I-Na-Vd = j. ts{?ée birds. 

(59) E-Na-Vd = e. ?eeyé child; ?ééyée 
children; déteele I pulled it. 

(60) U-Na-Vd = y. déphuyukhwifiméyti 
I looked at the fly; nabikhGy my legs; 
hwatiwéopuytédi I’m not going to go yet. 

(61) O-Na-Vd = g. nadyé tell him to do it! 

(62) A-Na-Vd = 4. hasé?isen hungry man. 

5.4. In certain contexts—namely, in the 
positions immediately preceding and im- 
mediately following C™—each oral Vma 
and cluster of like oral Vma is in free vari- 
ation with its nasal counterpart. In these 
contexts, symbols for oral Vma are written 
exclusively. nabitun my plaque; ?obinhaabé 
you broke it; namu it is; naan démin J 
saw 1t. 


6. The class of segments and segment 
sequences which precede + is equal to 
Z2, Vma, k, and t. The class of segments 
and segment sequences which follow + is 
equal to Z:. nanhe?in+wikif+’aftay we 
two know them; kegepénti+pe?edi namen 
he’s going from in front of the house 
Poy? witkaayi?né?biiwet+namu the other is 
farther away; didamuum{k+?ona?a I wanted 
them to go away. 


7. In this section, pitch contours from 
which are extracted tonal features are 
described. 

7.1. Td = tone-bearing segment, one of 
the loci of tonemic contrast. Td are the 
Vma and (in certain contexts) C™. 

A LEVEL is defined as a sequence which 
(a) is reducible to the pattern (Z:-Vima 
Zs), ---.n) and in which (b) all Td bear 
the same pitch. 

(In the examples in this section, a brack- 
“eted number placed immediately following 
a Td indicates the relative pitch of that 
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Td within the span. The pitch of the first 
Td of the span is called 0, and other numbers 
refer to the number of semitones by which a 
given Td is higher or lower than the first 
Td; + stands for higher than 0; — stands 
for lower than 0.) 

Examples of levels are given in the para- 
graphs below. 

wi[O]yé[0]d {7 [0] “khwéé[—2}iq[ — 2]k6[— 2] 
I havetwodead squirrels: wiyédih ; khwéélgk6. 

wi[O]yé[6]difi[0]?an[—4]k6[—2] I have two 
shoes: wiyédif; ?an; k6. 

A level is said to be in initial position if 
its first segment is the first segment of the 
span; it is said to be in final position if its 
last segment is the last segment of the 
span. All other levels are said to be in 
medial position. 

An UPPERMOST LEVEL (UML) is defined 
as a level which adjoins on one side, if it is 
initial or final, or adjoins on both sides, if it 
is medial, a level than which it is higher in 
pitch. wi[O}yé[0}difi[0]?an[—4]K6[—2] 7 have 
two shoes: wiyédifi; K6é. 

A LOWERMOST LEVEL (LML) is defined as 
a level which adjoins one side, if it is 
initial or final, or adjoins on both sides, 
if it is medial, a level whose pitch is higher 
than its own. wiyédifi?ankdé (pitches as 
above): ?an. 

A succession of segments which belong 
neither to a UML nor to a LML belongs to 
one or more IN-BETWEEN LEVELS (IBL). 

A DOWNWARD PROGRESSION is a sequence 
composed of a UML plus the following 
IBL (if any) plus the following LML. 
wi? [O}difi{0} tit[—2]“k6[—3] I have one 
plaque. 

An UPWARD PROGRESSION is a sequence 
composed of a LML plus the following 
IBL (if any) plus the following UML. ke 
[O)ge[O}h46[+2]gé[ +-2)na[ —3)}p6[ —1]?4[—1] 
he came to the side of the house: kegehdfgé; 
nap6é74. 

7.2. If a span consists (a) of a single level 
or (b) of a downward progression in which 
each of the levels is separated from con- 
tiguous levels by intervals of less than a 
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minor 3d (three semitones) in size and in 
which the size of the interval between the 
UML and the LML is no more than four 
semitones, then the pitch relationships 
obtaining among the various Td do not 
provide sufficient information for deciding, 
in the case of (a), whether the pitches are 
to be identified as’ or ‘; or for deciding, in 
the case of (b), how many of the levels are 
’ and how many ‘ or whether they are all 
’ or all ‘. It is necessary to make reference 
to the relative placement of the span as a 
whole within the speaker’s normal voice 
range. If such sequences are placed rela- 
tively high, their pitches are identified 
as ‘; if such sequences are placed relatively 
low, their pitches are identified as ‘. Kfibé 
(level) trap; nakhewin (level) it’s sticking 
up out of the ground; di{0] “maa{—2] “kan[—3] 
they all know how; wif0lyé[0]“din{—1]- 
“tin{[—2]ké6[—2] I have two plaques. 

When a span-length downward progres- 
sion contains a gap between any of its levels 
of three semitones or more, or when the 
downward progression as a whole covers a 
pitch range of more than four semitones, 
then its UML is identified as ’. In the 
examples given next, the transition between 
‘ and ‘ is between the two levels separated 
by an interval of three semitones or more. 
difi[0)kh6[0] to [—3]ko[—3] I have a bracelet; 
difi[0] “y4i[—1]ka[—5]na[—5] J have an 
orchard; y&n{0]?6é[0}na[— 5]khe[—5] “saa{—7] 
some little trees have been transplanted. 

The last UML of a multi-UML span is 
always ’. hw/{f{[O]kan{—3]?i{—3]dff[—2]k6 
I have a table: dit. 

Every non-final UML which is higher in 
pitch than the next following UML is ’. 
In the example above: hwif. 

Every non-final UML which is lower in 
pitch than the next following UML is *. 
nan{0] “ho[+1]?an[OJhwif{[+3]?an[—5] we've 
already eaten: ho. 

In a span in which an initial UML is as 
high as but not higher in pitch than the 
following UML, the initial UML is (a) 
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‘ or (b) ‘ according as the following con- 


ditions are met: 

(a) ’, if the downward progression which 
starts from the UML in question contains at 
least one step downward as large asa minor 3d. 
yoh[0]ku[—3}wa[— 3]kéé[0}?0[—3]?en[—3] J 
was sitting on the bed: yéh. 

(b) ‘, if the downward progression which 
starts from the UML in question contains 
no step downward as large as a minor 3d. 
he[0] “?in[—2] “do[—1]béf[O]tay[—7] IJ know 
those two: he. 

Every non-initial UML whose pitch is as 
high as but no higher than the next following 
UML is '. hee[O0}le[0]*4y[+-2]?o[0}biA[+2} 
paa[—5]... you made something good: ?ay. 

All LML, except some of those which are 
final within the span, are ‘. he[0]‘?in{—2] 
“do[—1]béf[0]tay[—7] I know those two: do; 
tay. 

All IBL in a downward progression 
starting from a UML which is identified as 
‘are’. In the example above ?in. 

In an upward progression ending in a 


UML identified as ’, all IBL are *‘. naal0] 


“di[+2]wi[+3]tay[—2] I know you: di. 

In a four- or five-level non-final downward 
progression starting from a UML identified 
as ’, and in a four- or five-level final but not 
initial downward progression starting from 
a UML identified as ’, the transition be- 
tween ’ and *‘ is between the third and 
fourth levels or at the first step-downward 
of three semitones or more, whichever is 
first. h44[0]“d4[—1]na[—3]b{[— 1] “paé[—2] 
“da[—3]bi[—5] “?ee[—7] “lu[—5] .. . why did 
you run into the front of my car? compare 
wi?(0] “y4[ — 1]?ee[— 5] “na[ —6]khe[—6] 
ky4nh[—5] one little tree has been transplanted ; 
di[0]?4y[—1] “ya[0] “an[ — 2}na[ — 4] “mul —7] 
is it a good one? 

In a three-level non-final downward 
progression starting from a UML identified 
as’, only the LML is ‘, unless an interval of 


three semitones or more intervenes between 
the UML and the second level. h4[0}gu[0} 
“h6é[—2]d6[—2]kwa[—4]h6[—2]m{[—2] may- 
be I’ll take it out; compare wi[O]yé[0]y4n[0] 
?ee[—4] “na[—5]khe[—5]ky4f[—4] two little 
trees have been transplanted. 

In a three-level final but not initial down- 
ward progression starting from a UML 
identified as ’, all levels are ’ unless an 
interval of three semitones or more inter- 
venes between the second and the third or 
between the first and the second levels. 
The transition between ’ and ‘ is at the 
first step-downward of three semitones or 
more. po[O]ye[0}d{f[+2] “téf[+ 1] “kwon[0] J 
have three baskets; po[O]ye[0]difi[+2] ‘tsi{0] 
?ee[—3]kwon[—3] I have three birds; 
po[O]ye[0 yaaA[ + 1]?é6[ + 1]}dif[ + 1}khe[ — 3) 
“saa[—6] I have three transplanted little trees. 

In a two-level final but not initial down- 
ward progression starting from a UML 
identified as ’, both levels are ’ unless an 
interval of three semitones or more in- 
tervenes between the two levels. na[0} 
difi[+-2] “ku [O]w4[0]?6A[0] I have a sheep; 
po[0]ye[0}difi{[+2]kee[—5]kwon[—5] J have 
three bears. 

7.3. Any Td bearing ’ is said to fall within 
the HIGH REGISTER; any 7d bearing ‘ 
said to fall within the Low REGISTER. A drop 
in pitch from one level to the next lowest 
level within the high register or within the 
low register is identified as an instance of ”. 
A rise in pitch from one level to the next 
highest level within the low register is 
identified as an instance of *. na{O]difi[+2] 
“kui[O]wA[0]?én[0] I have .a sheep; y&h(0} 
66[O|di{—5]khe[—5]“saa[—7] some _ little 
trees have been transplanted around; 
naa[0] “di[+2]wi[+3]tay[— 2] I know you, 
(Symbols * and ~ are placed before the 


symbols for Z; and refer to the pitch level of 
all following Td up until a further change 
in level.) 
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Guapys A. REIcHARDT 


3.0. Introduction 

3.1. Independent personal pronouns 
3.2. Possessive pronouns 
3.3. Completive-customary 
nouns 
Completive-customary 
pronouns 


subject pro- 


3.4. subject-object 


3.0. The comparison of Salish pronouns 
permits an understanding of the develop- 
ment of the languages perhaps better than 
any other phase of the morphology. 

The following series of pronouns are 
significant: independent personal, posses- 
sive, and subject pronouns of the com- 
pletive-customary systems; object-subject 
pronouns of the completive-customary; 
and subject-object pronouns of the con- 
tinuative system.! Each series will be 
presented comparatively below. 

3.1. The independent personal pronouns 
are:? 


Till Cheh S-D 
1 unz&é é-n-ca &-ca, 5-ca 
2 Ungi niw-e dégwi 
3 zenit cf-n-e co-d-it 
Pl _soniwa't i-n-é"m di-but 
P2_—golgédla i-l4--pa gu-lé-po 
P3 gunzunec, ca-n-e-A'wmS  cf-d-il 


hilazi 





1In the following discussion two systems are 
differentiated, which because of Coeur d’Alene, 
are called ‘completive-customary’ and ‘continua- 
tive.’ There is evidence that Chehalis has a form 
comparable with the Coeur d’Alene customary, 
that Snoqualmie has a customary prefix or inde- 
pendent particle, but no suffix modification with 
the stem. Chehalis sometimes requires the finite 
forms for subordination, sometimes the continua- 
tive or nominal form. Kalispel parallels Coeur 
d’Alene closely in the differentiation. The Chehalis 
and Tillamook conditions will be discussed under 
‘Aspect’ 

2 Numbers refer to persons; if they occur with- 
out a letter, as 1, they indicate singular; if with 
the letter P, plural. Numbers occurring together, 


CA Kal 
1 é1-n-#?” quy-e7é 
2 ku-w’-# a-n-ui 
3 c#-n-il ca-n-ile 
Pl é-li-pus-t qe?-n-pal-é 
P2 ku-p-li-pus-t n-pal-é 
F3 ca-n-{l-118 can-{le 


Comparison shows -n- to be a common 
element of the series with the following 
explanation of contractions: 

CA kuw’e <_ ku-n-we, or possibly 
ku-n-’e (net previously determined, cp. 
CA §§281, 284 for analogies). 

n-1 > 1: Possibly Cheh il4:pa < i-n-l4-pa 

CA Pl élfpust < é-n-lfpust (not previ- 
ously determined for CA). Probably also 
P2 kup-lfpust < kup-n-lipust, although the 
position of n is doubtful and there may be 
other reasons for its disappearance here. 

The relationship of the S-D pronouns. 
may be understood in part from the changes 
CA n >S8-Dd;CAm>S&S-Db.S-D 1 
fica, éca > Cheh énca. S-D 2 dégwi > 
Cheh néaw-e (d > n, gw > w,i > e). S-D 
3 ca-d-it > Cheh c&-n-e (d > n, -it is un- 
accounted for). S-D Pl dfb-ul > Cheh 
i-n-é-m (d > n, b > m, ul- not accounted 
for). 

Voicing of c, é to Till z is obvious in 1, 3, 
P3. 

Unexplained is the presence or absence 
of vowels, or if present, their quantity and 
accent. Cheh, S-D P2 a of il&-pa and 
gul4po is i of CA kuplfpust, lacking in Kal 
npalé, but the problem is more complicated 
than the simple formula a > i indicates. 

Apparently S-D 3 -il, CA3-il, and Kal3- 
fle have a relationship different from the 
third person plurals: Cheh -awms, CA 
-18, and Kal -i?le: the glottal stop of the 
last is doubtless explained by its regular 
pluralizing function (cp. Kal §19). 





as 1-2, mean subject-object in English order, for 
example, 1-2 means I... you. 
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3.2. The following are the possessive 
pronouns: 








Till Cheh S-D CA Kal 
1 n- o-n- (a-)e- hin- | in- 
2 | is- ’a-, (la) | ’a-c- in- an- 
3 |-8 -8 -8 -8 -8 
P1 | -yil -6-+4 -¢-it -et qe?- 
P2 | -yezla,| -ap -l-ap ‘| -mp -mp 
-la 
P3 | -s, -s-awm$| -s’algwa?| -s-il8 | -s (with 
-agas’ glottal- 
ization 
of pre- 
ceding 
vowel) ° 




















Outstanding is the stability of the third 
person possessive -s, as it is in Salish lan- 
guages other than those here considered. 
Here the plural endings of the third person, 
probably not pronominal at all, are com- 
parable: Cheh P3 -awms > S-D -’algwa? or 
-algwa? > CA -ils. Kal plurals are marked 
by glottalization of the accented vowel. 

n is again present in Cheh on-, Till n- 
my, and absent in S-D (a-)c-; it reappears 
in CA hin- and Kal in- my. The function of 
S-D -c in (a-)c- my, and ’a-¢ your, is unac- 
counted for, as is the appearance of h in CA 
hin- my. 

3.3. The pronouns affixed to the verb, 
related to the independent and possessive 
pronouns, are treated differently. In all five 
languages pronouns of the completive- 
customary systems differ from those of the 
continuative system, either in form, posi- 
tion, or both. Pronouns of all systems differ 
in the intransitive, and transitive, active 
and passive voice. If the verb is intransitive 
in the completive-customary system, the 
pronouns involve only a subject, which in 
the third person is zero. If the verb is tran- 
sitive active voice with an object, the 
object-subject elements are combined, 
though they are sometimes difficult to 
isolate because of contraction. 
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The subject pronouns of the intransitive 
completive-customary system are: 























Till | Cheh S-D CA Kal 
1 -i | -é-an -¢-ad é-1n- é-in- 
2 |3 -8 -6-ix” ku, kr- 
kut- 
a —, -x) |— — _ 
Pl | -yit -é-1 -¢-it é- qe?- 
P2 | -yzla | -ap --il4p | ku-p- | p- 
P3 | — (-yawm$)| (-’algwa)} (-118) | —(with 
glottal- 
ization) 








In the first person Cheh -é-en > S-D 
-é-ad; Till -i is aberrant so far as these 
languages are concerned. 

The relation of second person Cheh -8 to 
S-D -é-ix” is probably of the type Cheh 
8 > S-D x”, but Cheh § may be a contrac- 
tion of § and something related to é. But 
Cheh & seems to be characteristic of the 
first persons only. 

The fact that the pronouns of this series 
are suffixes in the Coast languages, and 
prefixes in the Interior languages, suggests 
that the problem of position and the dif- 
ference in the pronoun shapes are two 
separate questions. With the material now 
at hand the Boas-Haeberlin remark siill 
holds: “‘. . . it is obvious that in the Puget 
Sound dialects special developments have 
taken place which are not included and ex- 
plained by the more general principles of 
the k-é sound shift discussed. . . . From the 
material in our vocabularies it is not pos- 
sible to formulate any principles concerning 
these exceptions, not to speak of determin- 
ing the phonetic conditions that underlie 
them.’ 

3.4. Object and subject of the comple- 
tive-customary system transitive active 
voice are suffixed to the verb and are in 
final position in all five languages, except 
Kal which has several prefixed objects. 

The pronominal subject suffixes of the 
Coast languages are the same for intransi- 


2 IJAL 4:126, 1927. 
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tive and transitive active voice. In CA and 
Kal the subjects of the intransitive are 
prefixed to the verb; those of the transitive 
active voice are suffixed, and differ from 
the intransitive subjects. 

Often the object-subject pronominal suf- 
fixes consist of a single sound, and they are 
so closely related to the rest of the verbal 
complex that they may become obscured 
by contraction with other parts of the com- 
plex. The suffixes of the Coast languages 
are either contracted less than those of the 
Interior, or they contract in ways so dif- 
ferent as to allow checks on the formulas, 
and substantiation of CA theoretical forms. 

Edel has analyzed the Till object-subject 
pronouns in two conjugations (Till pp. x, 
30). She isolates the pronominal object 
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1 conj. 2 conj. 
P1-P2 | -tiutiil, -iw-il-yet 
-tiwilyet (<-iw-iul-yil) 
(<-t-iut-yil) : 
P2-1 -c-yela -iu’-yela 
(<-t-c-yzla) (<-iw-c-yela) 
P2-3 -nyela, -yela(<-iw-yela) 
-tyela(<-t-n- -x"-yela 
yela) (<-iw-x"-yela) 
P2-P1 -iu-l-yela 
(<-iw-iul-yela) 
P3-1 -zelu(<-t-c-zlu) -iu-8, -iw-alu 
(<-iw-c-?) 
P3-2 -ziu(<-t-c-elu) -iu(<-iw-c-) 
P3-P1 | — (-ilu, -iwilu) 
(<-iw-?) 





From this analysis it seems that the dif- - 








suffixes as follows: 


1 conj. 2 conj. 
1 -c -iu-8 
2 -C -iu 
3, P3 -n, -t — 
Pl -tiut -iut 
P2 -tiul -iut 


These combine with the pronominal 
subjects given above as follows; the analyses 
in parentheses are mine: 








1 conj. 2 conj. 
1-2 -£-i, -(i) wi, 
-za-i(<-t-c-i) -(i) wai (<-iw-c-i) 
1-3 -n-i<-t-n-i -i, 
-X"-i(<-iw-x"-i) 
1-P2 -tiul-i, 
-tiwil-i(<-t-iul-i) | -iwul(<-iw-iut-i) 
2-1 -&(<-t-c-8) -iw-a5, -iw-8o8 
(<-iw-c-5) 
2-3 -n3(<-t-n-8) -8, -x*-8(<-iw-5, 
-iw-on-8, -iw-x*-5) 
2-P1 -tiuls -iw-ild, 
-tiwil’ (<-t-iul-8) -iw-ild 
(<-iw-iul-8) 
3-1 -c(<-t-c-¢) -iub, -iwoS 
(<-iw-c-o) 
3-2 -c(<-t-c-g) -iu-s(<-iw-c) 
3-3 -n, -t(<-t-n-#) — (<-iw-n) 
3-P1, P2| -t-iul(<-t-iul-g) -iut < -iw-t-iul 
P1-2 -c-yil (<-t-c-yil) -iu-yel (<-iw-yil) 
P1-3 -n-yil, -it-yeel (<-iw-yil) 
-t-yil (<-t-yil) 











ference is in the types of contractions rather 
than of pronouns. Apparently the first con- 
jugation is indicated by a suffix, probably 
-t-, and the second conjugation by a suffix 
-iu-, or -iw-, each of which has a different 
effect on the following pronouns. Edel 
mentions a regular voicing process in which 
c- > 4; there is often voicing when c is’ 
followed by a suffix, but there seems to be 
more to the process than this, since it may 
involve the introduction of a vowel, the 
change of the vowel, as i to #, and possibly 
a change of accent. 

If the contractions are valid, the objects 
are: 1, 2 -c; 3 -n, -t; Pl, 2 -ul. 

We know from the analysis of kindred 
languages that -c me and -c you obj., have 
different values: Cheh, S-D -c me, but 
Cheh -ci, -ce you obj.; and S-D -cid you 
obj. We should expect then that these two 
persons would show different effects in 
combination, and Till confirms this con- 
clusion by the forms P1-2 -cyit and P1-P2 
-tiutiit, or -tiwityel, and even more con- 
vincingly by 1-2 -(i)wi, or -(i)wai < -iw- 
c-i, 2-1 -iwas, or -iwSeS < -iw-c-8; and 3-1 
-iuS, -iwaS < -iw-c-g; 3-2 -ius < -iw-c. 
Obviously w (u) can absorb c. We shall see 
that Till w > Cheh m which is also capable 
of absorbing c. 

Though Edel states that there is no dif- 


cXV 
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ferentiation between singular and _ plural 
third persons, the forms of P3-1 -z-elu and 
P3-2 -ziu, compared with 3-1 -c and 3-2 -c, 
show that a plural -iu or -elu survives in 
some cases. 

There is ample proof that Cheh -m- 
(< Till -iw-) and -stom (< CA -st-em) are 
aspectual or other verbal suffixes, which as 
in Till, affect the pronominal suffixes, but 
do not constitute a separate pronominal 
series. 

In his analysis of the Cheh text Boas 
gives three classes of completive pronominal 
suffixes, corresponding with the two con- 
jugations of Till: 











OBJECT 
: SUBJECT 
I It Ill 
1 -¢ -m-8 -sto-m-8 | -éan 
2 -c -m-e -sto-m-e 8 
3 -on -} (?), -x" a 
Pl, P2 | -tot -m-ot -sto-m-olt | -é# 
P2 -tot -m-ol -sto-m-ol | -ap 
P3 -en-awms| -l-yawmé | — -yawms 

















Boas isolates the objects: 1 (-s), -8; 2 -e; 
Pl, 2 -ol. 

I have gone over the Cheh notebooks 
and made an analysis parallel with those of 
Till, S-D, CA, and Kal. From the analysis 
I would revise the object pronouns as fol- 
lows: 1 -c; 2 -ce, -ca, -ica, -ice; 3 -n, -t; Pl 
-tol, -tolt; P2 -tot, -tort. 

The Cheh object-subject suffixes combine 
as follows: 1-2 -ce-tan, -ta-ten < -t-ci-éan; 
1-3 -on-éen, -an-éean < -t-on-Gen; 1-P2 
-t-ol-tan; 2-1 -c-& < -t-c-s; 2-3 -an-é < 
-t-an-§; 2-P1 -toll-? < -t-ol-8; 3-1 -c < 
-t-c-0; 3-2 -ci, -ca < -t-ci-g; 3-3 -on, -t-an < 
-t-dn; 3-P1, P2 -to'lt < -t-ol-g; P1-2 -ca-ét < 
-t-ca-G; P1-3 -an-t& < -t-an-d; P2-1 -c-tap < 
-t-c-Eap; P2-3 -tap < -tan-dap; P3-3 -in- 
ams < -in-yawmé. 

From Edel’s description of Till -t may be 
the verbal suffix corresponding with CA -t 
innate, but some examples indicate that it 
may be a personal object. The suffix -on 
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(-ad in S-D) seems to be a transitivizing 
element in all the languages, but it is so far 
impossible to explain why it appears some- 
times, and at other times is lacking. Sim- 
ilarly, it is still not clear why -tan is used in 
contradistinction to -an. 

Since the completive object-subject suf- 
fixes of S-D do not often contract, they 
explain many of the forms of the other 
languages. 

Tweddell includes several good paradigms 
with full forms (S-D 40-1): 


Object Subject 
1 -C -tad 
2 -cid -tix” 
3 a = 
Pl -tubut — -6-it 
P2 -tubuted -¢-ilap 
P3 -Palgwa -Palgwa 


Usually the object-subject suffixes are 
combined without contraction, the only con- 
tracted form being: 2-1 -c-¢ix” < -cid-éix”. 

The type verbs cited are bédc-ab deceive, 
lie, and xak-ub like, desire, wish; note that 
S-D -ab, -ub > Till -iw-, Cheh, CA, Kal 
-em. 

In all the languages a transitivizing ele- 
ment may obscure the third person object: 
Till -iw- (-wu, -awu), apparently distinct 
from -iw-conjugational suffix; Cheh -on, -an 
(-in, -an); S-D -od; CA -an, distinct from -in 
attempt; Kal -an (-tén, -tan). This transitiv- 
izing element apparently affects the object 
suffix in combination, but its effects are only 
tentatively worked out and have not been 
included in the formulas so far given. It may 
account for the third person pronouns listed 
as either -n or -t. 

In view of the fuller S-D pronominal forms 
in the same position as those of CA I now 
revise my interpretation of c asa completive, 
and consider it a part of the pronominal 
complex (cp. CA §$§319 ff.). This means 
that the completive has no suffix, and the 
object-suffixes have contracted much more 
markedly than was apparent for CA alone. 

The following list indicates the revised CA 
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object-subject suffixes with a comparison of 
the same forms in 8-D: 


CA S-D 
1-2 -c-n -cid-éad 
1-3 -n -tad 
1-P2 -tulm-n -tubulted-éed 
2-1 -C-#2x" -c-¢ix” 
2-3 -t-x" -(t)-&ix” 
2-Pl (ku®-...-Se5) -- 
3-1 -C-#-8 -C-g 
3-2 -C1-8 -cid-¢ 
3-3 -t-s 1) 
3-Pl -tzli-s -tubul-¢ 
3-P2 -tulmi-s -tubulted-¢ 
P1-2 -ci-t -cid-¢éil 
P1-3 -t-m-st -(t)-¢il 
P1-P2 -tulmi-t -tubuted-éil 
P2-1 -c-elp -c-¢ilap 
P2-3 -t-p -(t)-éilap 
P2-P1 (kup-...-8ee3) 


Even though the derivations are com- 
pletely different from what I had assumed, 
except for the second person plurals, there 
would be no change in the forms I deduced 
for the subject pronouns of the completive 
active with object: 1 -n (< §S-D -éad); 
2 -x¥ (< S-D -tix”); 3 -s (no equivalent in 
S-D, but probably the same in some Cheh 
forms); Pl -m-#t (probably no equivalent 
in S-D); P2 -p (-z2lp) (perhaps < (-¢-) -ilap). 

Obviously -n J, which was unexplained by 
CA, is equivalent to S-D -(¢a)d; and -x” or 
-ex” you, is from -(¢)ix” with the vowel 
change CA & > S-Di. 

We may expect to find many confusions in 
different languages and some of the CA 
forms seem to be more closely related to the 
possessives than to the subject pronouns; 
this is true of -s third subject, zero in S-D, 
and for Pl -mst we, possibly also for P2 -p, 
-elp. 

If the isolation of the CA subject is cor- 
rect, that of the object and c as the comple- 
tive is wrong, especially for the first and 
second singular. The reason for the error is 
that too much weight was given to the vowel 
value, and I can think of no way by which 
one could ascertain the differences in value of 
-c- from CA alone. In the analysis of this 
brief set of pronouns c has three values: As a 
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first person object (2-1, 3-1, P2-1) CA ¢ is 
equivalent to Cheh -ci- you obj., S-D -c 
(related in its turn to aca, aca I inde- 
pendent pronoun, and to ac-, ac- my). As a 
second person object CA ¢ is equivalent to 
S-D -cid (1-2, 3-2, P1-2). And as a combina- 
tion of third person object-subject CA ¢ is an 
affricative resulting from -t- 3 obj. plus -s- 3 
subj. (3-3). The corrected object series 
should be: -c me; -c you; -t him; -tel (Sa) 
us; tulm you pl. 

For the discussion of Kal I have changed 
Vogt’s ‘possessor-agent (real subject)’ and 
‘subject-patient (real object)’ to conform 
with the formulas ‘subject-object’ used here 
(Kal pp. 33, 36, §§97-8). The Kal pronouns 
of the completive-customary system are 
compared with the same series of S-D: 

















Kal S-D 
1-2 -c-an, -¢c-in -cid-éad 
1-3 -an, -tén -tad 
1-P2 -lam-an, -tubuled-éad 
-hi-lom-an 
1-P3 -on, -té?n — 
2-1 ku-...-tx,-téx” -c-Cix” 
2-3 | -tx™, -téx” -(t)-&ix® 
2-P1 =| qe?-...-telt, -tubul-éix* 
| qge?-...-t-lolt 
2-P3 | -tx, -t6?x™ -(t)-8ix"’6lgwa 
3-1 ku-...-is, -tés -C-G 
3-2 -c-s, -cis -cid-¢ 
3-3 -is, -tés @ 
3-P1 qe?-...-téls, -tubul-¢ 
ge?-...-tilals 
3-P2 -tams, -hilams -tubulod-¢ 
3-P3 -is, -té?s -(t)~’&lgwa 
P1-2 -c-t, -cit -cid-éit 
P1-3 qe?-...-tam, -tém -(t)-¢it 
P1-P2 | -tomt, -hi’lomt -tubuted-éit 
P1-P3 | qe?-...-tam, -té?m_ | -éil-’4lgwa 
P2-1 ku-...-t-p, -tép -c-Gilap 
P2-3 -t-p, -tép -(t)-éildp 
P2-P1 | qe?-...-telt, -tubul-¢ilép 
ge?-...-hilelt 
P2-P3 | -t-p, -té?p -Gildp-’Algwa 
P3-1 ku-...-is, -té?s -c-’Algwa 
P3-2 -c-s, -ci?s -cid’4lgwa 
P3-3, -is, -té?s -(t)~’lgwa 
P3-P3 
P3-P1_ | ge?-...-tal-s -tubul-’élgwa 
qe?-...-hilels 
P3-P2 | -tem-s, -hilem-s -tubuled-’algwa 








wa 
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The Kal pronouns correspond to some 
degree with those of CA, but a difference of 
treatment, and different results of contrac- 
tion in some examples point to new types of 
relationships not yet encountered. In Kal 
two treatments of the completive verb are 
outstanding, possibly because of the pho- 
netic composition of the stem. One type has 
the accent on the stem; the second type has 
the accent on the pronominal suffix, and in 
the third person plural the vowel of the 
suffix is glottalized. 

The CA accent rarely falls on the transi- 
tive suffixes -an (active voice) or -om (pas- 
sive), or on the pronominal suffix. These. 
affixes often have an accent in S-D and Kal. 
Apparently the accent on such elements in 
S-D is an effect of contraction. In CA the 
echo vowel is a result of contraction, and in 
Kal it seems as if the accent is a function of 
contraction, although the rules must be quite 
different in the two languages. 

For the completive Vogt gives the model 
verbs kup push, with the accent on the stem 
and the shortened unaccented suffixes, and 
ul burn, with long vowel and the accent 
on the combination object-subject suffixes: 
kip-on-c-an I pushed you, wl-en-cin I 
burned you. 

It appears that S-D -éed J, which becomes 
-n in CA, becomes -an with the accented 
stem in Kal, but -tén with the unaccented 
stem. For instance, 1-3 kiip-an J pushed him, 
but u'l-en-tén J burned him. 

Through a comparison of Kal and S-D I 
have arrived at the following isolation of 
completive object-subject pronominal suf- 
fixes :4 


Object Subject 
1 ku- -on, -tén 
2 c -tx”, -téx” 
3 (-t) -8, -is, -tés 
Pl ge?-...-tal, -t, -tit 

ge?-...-hilal 

P2 -tam, -hilem -tp, -tép 
P3 (-t)-’ -8, -is, -te?s 





4Vogt’s terminology is not entirely clear, 
although his chart is (Kal p. 36). He is probably 
trying to explain completive and continuative 
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The combined forms on the basis of this 
analysis results in: 1-2 -c-an, -cin < -es-tén; 
1-3 -an, -tén < -t-an; 1-P2 -tamon, -tilam-an; 


1-P3 -an, -té?n; 2-1 ku-...-tx”, -téx"; 
2-3 -tx”, -téx”™ <  -t-tx”, -t-téx”; 2-Pl 
qe?-... -lal-t, -tilal-t < -tal-tx”, -tilal-tx”; 
2-P3 -tx”, -té?x™ < -t-tx’, -t-té?x"; 3-1 
ku-...-is, -tés < -an-trans.-s, or -an-tés); 
3-2 -ts-s, -tsis < -ts-tés; 3-3 -is, -tés < 
-an-trans.-t-s, or -an-tés; 3-PI qe?- .. . -fal-s, 


-hilal-s; 3-P2 -tem-s, -tileam-s; 3-P3 -is, 
-té6?s < -an-trans.-?s, or -an-té?s; P1-2 -ts-t, 
-tsit < -ts-tit; P1-3 qe?-...-tam; P1-P2 
-fam-t, -tilam-t; P1-P3 qe?-... -té?m; P2-1 
ku-...-tp, -tép; P2-3 -tp, -tép < -t-tp, 
-t-tép; P2-Pl qe?-...-tal-t, -hilal-t < 
-tal-tp, -tilal-tp; P2-P3 -tp, -té?p < -t-tp, 
-t-té’p; P3-1 ku-...-is, -té’9s < -an- 
trans.-s, or -an-té?s; P3-2 -ts-s, -tsis < 
-ts-té?s; P3-3, P3-P3 -is, -té?’s < -on- 
trans.-s, or -an-té?s; P3-P1 qe?-... -lal-s, 
-tilal-s; P3-P2 -lam-s, -tilom-s. 

Most of the unaccented pronominal suf- 
fixes are relatively clear. The following sum- 
marizes the effect of contraction of the 
accented syllables: 

c-t > c-accent (1, 2, Pl, P2, 1-2, 3-2, 
P1-2, P3-2). 

Kal t > S-D -& (1-2, 1-3, 2-1, 2-3, 2-P3, 
P1-2, P2-1, P2-3, P2-P3). 

The contraction of -an-trans. with third 
person -s is well substantiated (CA §155, 
and Cheh qdx-an-s and qd‘xas are equally 
acceptable for his dog, and there are verb 
forms exactly corresponding). 

So far I have avoided the curious CA 
forms of 2-Pl ku-...-SeS and P2-Pl 
kup- . . -SeeS; in Kal there are comparable 
forms: 

Kal 2-P1 qe?-... -tal-t > CA ku-.. . -Sx8 
in which Kal ge?- > CA ku-, and Kal 
-tal-t > CA -Se8. 

The Kal suffixes of Pl-3 qe?-...-tém 
and P1-P3 qe?-... -té?m may be related to 
S-D -tubul, but the S-D form is an object 
and the Kal -tém a subject. 





pronouns on the same basis, whereas the two 
series are distinct (Kal §90). 
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The comparative list of completive object- 
subject suffixes now follows: 









































| Till Cheh 
’ Object Subject Object Subject 
1 j|-c -i -C -éan 
2 -C -§ -ce, -ca, -ice | -8 
3 ja,-+ |— -n, -t — 
Pl | -ut -yit -tol, -tolt -tt 
P2 | -ut -yela -tol, -to+t -ap 
P32 |— oa — -yawms 
S-D 
Object Subject 
1 -¢ -éad 
2 -cid -Gix" 
3 — ome 
Pl -tubul -tit 
re -tubuled -tilap 
P3 (-’algwa) (-’algwa) 
CA Kal 
Object Subject Object Subject 
1 -C -n ku- -en, -tén 
-C -x"” -c -tx", 
-téx” 
3 -t 8 (-t) -8, -i8, 
-tés 
Pi | -tel -met qe’-...-tal, -t, -tit 
(-8ee8) -hilol 
P2 |-tulm | -p (-elp) | -tom, -hilem | -tp, -tép 
P3 | — (-118) (-t)-’ -8, -is, 
-té?s 

















Edel has some difficulty in placing -x¥- as 
a pronoun, and Boas has the Cheh opposi- 
tions: it dx-an it mons he saw his own son; 
it 5x-tux"t 1t mans he saw his (someone else’s) 
son. As long as examples are restricted to 
third persons it seems as if Till x” and Cheh 
tx*(t) are a sort of obviative, a means of 
distinguishing a first from a second third 
person. Other examples hardly allow this 
interpretation: Till gu-t’un-dx"-i J’ll come 
back with you; Cheh twe-tx*t-ten I shall 
make her my wife. These are not object- 
subject suffixes, but suffixes of reference 
corresponding with CA -t- for, instead of. 
The Cheh forms would therefore be inter- 
preted: 1t dx-tux"t 1t mans he saw (the other’s) 
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son instead of him (the father);  co-ntxt it 
pasins he told her instead of him; 
twe-tx*t-éan I shall take care of her instead of 
him. 

The transitive pronominal system is 
applied to the completive-customary aspects 
as shown for CA. In CA, Kal, and probably 
Cheh, the forms are comparable, whatever 
their meaning. In CA the customary is 
formed by the frame #c-...-stem-, and in 
Kal by the frame es- . . . -stem- (Vogt calls it 
resultative). The same combined pronominal 
affixes are used; but the suffixes, being af- 
fected by -stem, are contracted as follows: 
1-2 -stam-en < -stam-c-an, -stim-on < 
-stem-cin; 1-3 -sten < -stem-an, -stén < 
-stem-tén; 2-1 ku-...-stx” < -stam-tx”, 
ku-...-stéx® < -stam-téx”; 2-3 -stx* < 
-stem-tx”, -stéx” < -stem-téx”; 3-1 ku-... 
-sc <_ ku-...-stem-s, ku-...-stés < 
ku-...-stem-tés; 3-2 -stams < -stem-c-s, 
-stims < -stam-tsis; 3-3 -sts < -stem-sts, 
-stés < -stam-tés; P1-2 -stamt < -stam-c-t, 
-stimt < -steam-cit; P1-3 qe?-...-stam <_ 
-stam-tam, qe?-...-stém <_ -stem-tém; 
P2-1 ku?-...-stap <  ku-...-stam-tp, 
ku?-...-stép < ku-...-stem-tép; P2-3 
-stap < -stem-tp, -stép <  -stam-tép; 
P3-1 ku?-...se < ku-...-stem-s, ku?-... 
-sté?s < ku-... -stam-té?s; P3-2 -stams < 
-stam-c-s, -stti?ms < -stem-ci?s; P3-3-se < 
-stam-s, -sté?s < -stam-té?s. 

-am of customary -stem- is lost when it is 
followed by a pronominal suffix that is not a 
result of contraction involving |iistorical 
syllable loss (1-2, 2-1, 3-1, 3-3, P2-1, P2-3, 
P3-1, P3-3); these forms are in contrast to 
1-2, P1-3. 

In view of Vogt’s discussion several re- 
marks about further contractions are in 
order; the generalizations of this analysis 
clarify some of his formulations which may 
seem to be irregularities, or exceptions, and 
even eliminate some of his classes and sub- 
divisions: Kal §69 (dependent form class IV, 
b) and §§94b, 95 may be omitted -stan is a 
combination of -stam- and other elements 
otherwise accounted for; it represents an 
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aspect, not a class or subclass. The forms of 
Kal §§70, 78, 87, 88, 93, 96 with -S- and -t- 
are not related to the completive or custom- 
ary (Vogt’s resultative). The examples given 
by Vogt for the customary (§97) involve 
stems ending in n: k”en take hold of one obj., 
iten eat; n in Kal as in CA assimilates to 
following s. 

All five languages have a trace of a passive. 
Till has only a third person passive -u, -atu, 
-iu, which seems to be related to the third 
person plural, if indeed the forms are not 
the same (Till §52). Possibly they are im- 
personal forms. Edel notes that all persons 
of the passive, save the third, are expressed - 
by English active constructions: I was 
caught > they caught me. At best passive 
completive is weakly developed in the Coast 
languages except in Cheh. 

Cheh seems to have full passive forms, 
characterized by the suffix -am or -tam, and 
followed by the subject pronouns (intr. and 
tr.): 1 -tam-ten, -éam; 2 -tam-é (probably 
-tams); 3, P3 -om, -tem, -a°tem. 

From Tweddell’s discussion of the S-D 
passive, we conclude that the third person 
active, probably completive and continua- 
tive, is -tub > Cheh, CA, Kal -tam. 

The completive-customary passive pro- 
nominal suffixes of CA and Kal are: 


CA Kal 
1 -celem ku-...-tem, -tém 
2 -c-1t -c-t, -cit 
3 -tem -tam, -tém 
Pl -tel-it qge?-...-fal-t, -hitel-t 


P2 -tulm-it 
P3 -tem-113 


-tam-t, -hilom-t 
-tem, -té?m 


In the light of the new material I revise 
my statement that the CA object of the 
active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive (CA §§339-40). All suffixes are pre- 
ceded by the transitivizer -en, except the 
Kal forms with initial t, presumably -an-} > t 
(P1, P2) (CA §156). 
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The customary pronouns contract with 
the customary suffix -stam- as follows: 














CA Kal 
1 -stmelem < -stm- ku-...-stam < 
celem -stam-tam 
2 -stmit < -stm-cit -stom-t < -stem-c-t 
3 -stam < -stam-team -stem < -steam-tom 
Pi | -stelt < -stam-telit | qe?-...-lal-t < 
-stam-tal-t 
P2 | -stulmit < -stam- -lom-t < -stem- 
tulmit tom-t 
P3 | -stam-i18 < -stem- -stom 





| tam-118 





Vogt has k’ul’-8t-an I made it for him, in 
the same series as the customary. It is really 
a completive; Vogt and Tweddell failed to 
isolate -Sit (-St-) for, as a favor to, as a pro- 
nominal suffix (Kal §70, CA §564). This 
suffix precedes the pronominal object-sub- 
ject suffixes in the same position as -on- 
transitivizer, being substituted for it. 

The comparative summary of the passive 
shows that it is well developed in the Interior 
languages as compared with those of the 
Coast; Cheh belongs with the Interior 

















languages in this respect. 
Till Cheh $-D 
1 -tam-éen, -éam 
2 -tam-é (-tams?) 
3, -u, -atu, -iu -em, -tam, -4-tem| -tub 
P3 
CA Kal 
Completiv’ Customary Completive _—— 
1 -celem |-stmelem| ku-...-tam, ku-... 
-tém -stom 
2 -cit -stmit -ct, -cit -stomt 
3 -tam -stem -tam, -tém -stom 
Pl | -telit -stehit ge?-...-talt, qe?-.. 
-hilelt -talt 
P2 | -tulmit | -stulmit | -lomt, -hilomt | -lomt 
3 | -tam-118 | -stem-115 | -tam, -té?m -stam 
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1. Single consonants and semivowels 
2. Consonant clusters 

3. Vocalic syncope 

4. Simple vowels 

5. Semivowel combinations 

6. The position of Shawnee in CA 


0. The purpose of this paper! is to show 
the development of Shawnee from Proto- 
Central Algonquian (PCA) and to place 
Shawnee in the Central Algonquian language 
group. Only the phonological development 
is considered, though morphology cannot 
be entirely ignored. 

A brief discussion of Shawnee phonology 
is in order.” Shawnee phonemes are of three 
types: consonants, semivowels and vowels. 
Note that /y/ and /w/ are not considered 
consonants, but are considered a distinct 
class. This classification eases our state- 
ments on the development of certain types 
of sequences. 


1 The present paper was prepared before C. F. 
Hockett’s paper Central Algonquian Vocabulary: 
Stems in /k-/ appeared in this journal (IJAL 
23.247-268, 1957). Few revisions would be neces- 
sary, but a fuller statement could have been made 
if his material had been included, especially in 
regard to syllable initial *e and semivowel combi- 
nations. 

2C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Phonemes, Language 
11.23-37 (1935). All examples of Shawnee are taken 
from C. F. Voegelin, Shawnee Stems and the Jacob 
P. Dunn Miami Dictionary, Indiana Historical 
Society, Prehistory Research Series, 1.63-108; 
135-167; 289-341; 345-406; 409-478, Indianapolis 
(1937-1940); we will refer to this publication as 
the Stem List. For a short sketch of some aspects 
of the language see C. F. Voegelin, Productive 
Paradigms in Shawnee, in Essays in Anthro- 
pology in Honor of Alfred Louis Kroeber, pp. 391- 
403, Berkeley (1936). 
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Consonants p (P) t (T) é k (K) 


6 8 
9 
m n, | 
Semivowels w y 
Vowels i oO 
ea 


/P/, /T/ and /K/ are defective phonemes, 
/P/ found only before /p/, /T/ only before 
/t/ and /é/, and /K/ only before /k/. 
We have no examples of these phonemes in 
our cognate sets. [?] and [h] are listed as 
allophones of the same phoneme but in the 
Stem List’ Voegelin uses both symbols 
even though he still regards them as members 
of one phoneme. We will use the orthography 
of the Stem List. , 

The distribution of the phonemes in 
Shawnee is similar in most respects to that 
of the other CA languages. Vowels occur 
both long and short, but never long in final 
position. A vowel must close the word. 
Vocalic syncope has produced a large num- 
ber of consonant clusters not found in PCA. 
Almost any consonant may be the first 
member of a cluster, but only voiceless 
consonants may be the final member. 

The morphophonemic alternations in 
Shawnee are about the same as those for 
PCA. The exact nature of the alternations 
will become obvious in the following sec- 
tions. There is an alternation between short 
vowel and zero, and long vowel and short 
vowel (vocalic syncope) peculiar to Shawnee. 
This is discussed below. 

All examples for PCA are taken from 
Bloomfield, Siebert and Voegelin.‘ Bloom- 


3 Stem List, p. 64. 

‘ Leonard Bloomfield, On the Sound-System of 
Central Algonquian, Language 1.130-156; Bloom- 
field, Algonquian, Linguistic Structures of Native 





em of 
loom- 
lative 
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field intended the forms to represent PA 
rather than PCA. We follow Hockett in 
regarding them as reconstructions of PCA. 
Hockett also points out that these re- 
constructions may have to be modified 
when all the CA languages are considered. 
By and large Shawnee fits into the system 
well. When there are problems, there are 
at least two explanations: (1) there is some 
change peculiar to Shawnee which we have 
not been able to explain, or (2) Shawnee 
reflects distinctions which are not accounted 
for in the reconstructions. For the present 
we assume the first explanation wherever 
possible since we lack sufficient evidence 
to suggest any changes in PCA. 

Often we have not been able to find the 
proper morphological forms to compare. 
Where possible, we have compared single 
morphemes, but often the phonology is 
influenced by the enyironment of a con- 
tiguous morpheme. In such cases, we sym- 
bolize the set as though the two forms were 
comparable, i.e., as *ABC > abd, if the 
area between the morphemes a and b is 
under consideration. 

Often, especially with nouns, Shawnee 
lacks a final syllable of the PCA form. I 
assume that these are morphological rather 
than phonological changes, but we cannot 
be sure since we still lack a Shawnee gram- 
mar. 





America, Viking Fund Publications in Anthro- 
pology 6.85-129 (1946); F. T. Siebert Jr., Certain 
Proto-Algonquian Consonant Clusters, Language 
17.298-303 (1941); C. F. Voegelin, Proto-Algon- 
quian Consonant Clusters in Delaware, Language 
17.143-147 (1941). We will refer to the two Bloom- 
field items as Lang. and the Sketch, respectively. 
We use the orthography found in the Sketch, ex- 
cept for these changes: for *¢k, *#k, *xp we use 
*sk, *tk, *tp. Bloomfield’s *#k and *xp show 
parallel development in the CA languages, and, 
in many cases, are *tk and *tp morphophonemi- 
cally. 

5Implications of Bloomfield’s Algonquian 
Studies, Language 24.117-131 (1948). 
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1.1. The Shawnee reflexes of the PCA 
consonants and semivowels are as follows: 


PCA p t ~ é k become Shawnee p t~ ék 


O@~ 8 l~ 8 
I. 8 ' @ 
mn mn 
w y wh (y) 
h ¢@ (vowel initial) h(?h) h 


Examples: *p: *pem- along in space or 
time > pem-; *-pahtoo run > ptoo. 

*t: *-tempi brain > (-)tepi; *nekotwi 
qne > nekoti. 

*é: *keqtikamyi sea > kéikami. 

*k: *ketky- old > kk-; *keSy- hot > ki8. 

*9: *afaankwa star > halaakwa; *denéyee- 
finger > leé-. 

*§: *keSyii- speedy, cp. kiSi?ka (prob. 
from kidii + -?ka) fast; *kiiSekatwi it is 
day, cp. kiiSeki it is day. 

*]: *lee- breathe > lee-; *nalakatkwi 
my palate, cp. laka?kwa (change of gender) 
palate, washboard; *-eele think > -eele. 

*s: *sak- seize > Oak-; *saak- protrude > 
baak. 

*m: *pem- (see above); *miit- defecate > 
mii#i, miiti- (Shawnee shows the old alter- 
nation of *t ~ *s in this morpheme). 

*n: *neq@wi three > nOéwi; *kenw- long > 
kinw-, kin. 

PCA *t ~ *é and *6 ~ *§ before *i and 
*y. *& is limited to this environment; *S 
is not thus limited, but is found most often 
in this environment. This alternation is 
reflected in Shawnee by t ~ ¢ and 1 ~ 8, 
but only when found before PCA *i and *y, 
as in: *nexkaati, *nexkaatali my leg-s > 
nkaati, nkaatali. But note one (see above); 
and *keqtwikaani farm, cp. ktika (pl. 
ktikaana) field. The alternation of *@ ~ *8 
is reflected differently when *@ is a member 
of a consonant cluster (see below). 

1.2. The remaining nonsyllabics require 
special comment. *w remains in medial 
position: *meqSyeewi it is big > méSaawi 
(this form has been reshaped, but the re- 
shaping involves only thea sequence *-yee-). 
Initial *w before long vowels remains 
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(*wii-, *waa-, *wee-): *wiit- with > wiit-; 
*wiiqs- pain, bitter > wi?@ bitter; *wiiki- 
waami house > wiikiwa; *waap- white > 
waap-. I could find no sure examples re- 
flecting *wee-. 

*we-, *wa- (*wo- and *wi- are not found 
in PCA) > ho- probably pre-Shawnee 
*o-: *wetpenya potato > ho?penya sweet 
potato; *wekimaawa chief > hokima; 
*welaakani dish > holaaka; *wemp- up- 
ward > hop-; *wesk- new, young > hosk-; 
*we- 3rd pers. pron. pref. > ho-; *watkani 
bone > ho?kani; *walakeetkwa bark > 
holake’kwi (change of gender). 

We have not been able to find any good 
examples of *y. However, cp. *wiiyawi his 
body and wiyaw?6i meat (prob. wiyaw(i)- 
+ a formative -?6i); the short /i/ in the 
Shawnee form is unexplained. PCA also 
has a root *awiy- in *awiyaka someone, 
and *awiyali some (other) one; cp. Shawnee 
wiyee- generic thing, person, as in wiyehi 
something, wiyee#a somebody, which is 
probably related to the PCA form in some 
manner even though it is not directly cog- 
nate since the loss of the initial vowel would 
be unparalleled. It would thus seem that 
there are special problems with *y, but 
they will be hard to solve since *y is a rare 
phoneme in PCA except in clusters. 

1.3. Initial vowels of PCA > hV: 
*ametkwa beaver > hame?kwa; *akw- 
be on, adhere > hakw- up on top; 
*eemeHkwaani (consonant cluster uncer- 
tain) spoon > heem?kwa. Note that *h does 
not occur in initial position according to 
Bloomfield’s system, but he states that 
several of the languages have a non-phonemic 
[h] onglide before initial vowels.* 

*h > h (or ?h). Voegelin states ‘‘Under- 
lying -?h- is implied wherever intervocalic 
-h- or voiceless consonant plus -h- occurs; 
-?h- is actualized after voiced consonants 
and also before -w-”.’ Examples: *nahaanka 
son-in-law > nhaakana (cf. nin?haakanema 


6 Lang., p. 146. 
7™Stem List, p. 340. /??/ and /hh/ are used in 
Voegelin’s other publications. 
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my son-in-law); *-ahi obv. pl. suff. > -hi, 
-?hi; *-teehi heart > -tehi. , 


2. The second member of a consonant 
cluster develops in the same manner as a 
single consonant, except that when *@ *1 
and *s are preceded by *q or *h, they yield 
6. The cluster *nl yields n (we have no 
examples of *né or *ns). 

There are eight phonemes which can 
occur as the first member of a consonant 
cluster in PCA. They can be grouped into 
four sets in terms of their distribution in 
PCA and their development in Shawnee: 
(1) nasal (*m before *p, *n elsewhere), 
(2) *h and *q, (3) *x *t and *é, and (4) 
*3; and *8. The first two sets are found 
before *& *s *@ *8 and *1. All four sets are 
found before *p *t and *k; however there 
are some holes in the system, some probably 
due to lack of data. Of those that occur we 
have examples in Shawnee for all but *hp 
*tp *8t *hé *ns and *né. Set (1) > C, 
leaving no trace in vocalic syncope. Sets 
(2) and (3) > ?C. Set (4) > 8C. 

When, through syncope, a cluster of the 
type ?C comes to stand after a voiceless 
consonant, ? is lost. If it comes to stand 
after a voiced consonant, ? is lost in initial 
position but remains elsewhere. When a 
cluster of the type 8C comes to stand after 
a voiced consonant, ? is inserted between 
the voiced consonant and & in non-initial 
position. When h comes to stand after a 
voiced consonant, ? is inserted between the 
voiced consonant and h in non-initial 
position. 

Examples: *p as second member: *wemp- 
upward > hop-; *wetpenya potato > 
ho?penya sweet potato; *eSp- high > &p-. 

*t as second member: *wiintamwa he 
names it, cp. niwiita J named it; *-pahtoo 
run > ptoo; *-htoo tran. final, inan. > 
-’to, ep. *poonihtaawa he ceases from it, 
nimiin?’ke?to I got seeds from it; *meqtekwi 
tree > mtekwi (-m?tekwi in non-initial 
position). 

*k as second member: *afaankwa star > 
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CHART 1 
Set 1 *n “mp >p | *nat>t *nhk > k né>é “he > (2) | *n@ > (?) | “o> 8° {*m >'p 
Set 2*h: | *hp > (?) | *ht > *t | *hk > ?k | *hé > (?) | *hs > 96 | *he> 2 | *hé > 78 | *hl > 7 
* ee *qt > ?t - the *qé > ?& | *qs > 90 | *q0> 70 | *qS > 98 | *ql > 70 
Set 3 *x ae a *zk > %k 
*t:.1 *$pid. ep *tk > ?k 
*é: | *ép > (?) *tk > ?k 
Set 4 *s Aes es *sk > 8k 
*3 | *ip > 8p |8t > (?) | *8k > &k 





























halaakwa; *ehkwa louse, cp. waapi?kwa 
louse (prob. < *waap- white + *ehkwa); 
*mexkwamya ice > mkwama (-m?kwama 
in non-initial position); *watkani bone > 
ho?kani; *meskw- red > m&kw- (-m?Skw- 
in non-initial position) ; *kiiSk- to cut through, 
sever > kidk-.° 

*¢ as second member: *éendéyee- finger > 
leé-; *keq¢ikamyi sea > kéikami. 

*s as second member: *nemihsa my older 
sister > nimi?0a; *nikwiqsa my son > 
nikwi?6a. : 

*9 as second member: *oohéali his father, 
cp. no?0a my father; *neq@wi three > néwi 
(non-initial -n?@wi). 

*8 as second member: *neSkiinsekwi my 
eye > n&kiiSekwi; *wemehSoomehsali his 
grandfather, cp. nime?Soom?@a my grand- 
father; *SiigSiipa duck > Si?Siipa. 

*] as second member: *wiinleewa he 
names him, cp. niwiina I named him; 
*leehleewa he breathes > le?6e; *pemiqleewa 
he flies along, cp. pem?Geeki they fly. 

Chart 1 summarizes the development of 
clusters. We write the resultant cluster in 


pre-Shawnee, which in most cases is a_ 


morphophonemic notation. 

The PCA alternation of *0:~ *8 is re- 
flected by 6 ~ § when in clusters. Compare 
(-)m?6-, (-)m?8- big < *meq@-; &i?0-, &i?8- 


® One form does not fit: *axki land, cp. hadidki 
land and also Kickapoo a&kihki dirt. Probably 
more than one prototype is involved. 

* This is the only example we have of *nl. It 
is possible that the form was reshaped. Cp. 
*wiintamwa he names it, niwiita I name it. The 
transitive final *-nl, *-nt (or *-1, *-t, depending 
on where the segmentation is made) is rare, and 
reshaping seems unlikely. 


fear (PCA form unknown, but prob. *éiigd- 
or *éiihé-). 


3. Under certain conditions vowels are 
syncopated or shortened before consonant 
clusters but it is not possible to make a com- 
pletely adequate statement because Shaw- 
nee morphophonemics are yet to be stated. 
No syncope takes place before *nC clusters; 
this cluster developed into a single consonant 
before syncope took place. Only clusters of 
the type ?C and SC are involved (new 
clusters arising through syncope do not 
cause further syncope). 

Long vowels were shortened before 
clusters. This statement is also descriptively 
valid, as in le?6e he breathes (lee- + -?6ee) 
and leewe she has poison breath (lee- + -we). 

Examples: *wiiqdenyiwa he eats > wi?eni; 
*SiiqSiipa duck > Si?Siipa; *kiiSk- to sever, 
cut through.> ki&k-; *walakeetkwa bark > 
holake?kwi; ‘*wiitpeewa he sleeps with 
someone, cp. niwi?peema I sleep with him. 

Short vowels are sometimes syncopated 
before clusters. The principal conditioning 
factor seems to be the consonant which pre- 
cedes the vowel. If the preceding consonant 
is voiced (m, n, orl < *m, *n, *] or *@) and 
if the cluster is of the type ?C, there is an 
alternation between short vowel and zero. 
It is not known what the conditions are for 
this alternation. Some morphemes are 
cited with only one form. We suspect that 
more examples of the morphemes which 
lack the alternates would yield the expected 
alternates. 

Examples: *-netki arm > _  (-)ne?ki, 
-n?ke; *meq@- big > (-)m?6, (-)m?5-, me?8-; 
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*feqdeemaawa tobacco >  (-)la?@eema, 
(-)l?@eema; *maxkesini shoe > (-)ma?kiée, 
(-)m?kide, -a?ki@ene; *mexkwamya ice > 
(-)m?kwama; *nexkaaéi my leg > nkaaéi, 
*neqdwi three > (-)n?éwi; *meqtekwi tree, 
stick > (-)m?tekwi (cp. also (-)m?tekwa, 
(-)me?tekwa bow, gun). 

There are only three examples of initial 
*w- before a short vowel plus cluster. In 
all three cases the vowel remains: *watkani 
bone > ho?kani; *wetpenya potato > 
ho?penya; *wesk- new, young > _ ho&sk-. 

When a short vowel is in initial position 
before a cluster of the type ?C we find the 
same alternation as above when preceded 
by a voiced consonant. There are only three 
examples: *axkehkwa kettle > ha?ko?kwa, 
(-)hko?’kwa, -akkwa;” *a6k- watch, lie in 
ambush > ha?kaw-, (-)hkaw- waiting for, 
anticipating; *e#kweewa woman > hkwee-, 
(-)y?kwee- (this form is difficult; Voegelin™ 
states that the form with y may reflect an 
alternation with h common in reduplication 
of stems, as seen in yeeyakw- from hakw-). 

When a voiceless consonant precedes a 
short vowel + cluster—we can find cognates 
only with the cluster of the type ?C in this 
environment—, the vowel is syncopated. 
Examples: ‘*netaxkehwa my kettle > 
nitko’kwa (note that the second cluster 
does not fit this formulation; cp. -akkwa, 
above); *-oohSihs- grandchild > ho&ée-; 
*keqt- big > kt; *koq- to fear, *koq@eewa 
he fears him > kw-, nikwéa I’m afraid of 
him (this is the only example of *-o- > in- 
terconsonantal -w-; interconsonantal -w- 
counts as zero in these formulations) ;” 
*peqt- by accident, error > pt-. But *nala- 
katkwi my palate, cp. laka’kwa_ palate, 
washboard; *-kwiqsa son >  (-)kwi?@a, 
(-)kwé-; and *axkehkwa (see above) do not 
fit this formulation. 


10 [fh] seems to contrast with [?] in these exam- 
ples. It may be that Voegelin used a morphopho- 
nemic notation, but if so, it is unexplained. 

Stem List, p. 433; see also the Sketch, p. 93. 

12 See Hockett’s latest paper (op. cit., 1957), 
no. 98, and Mary R. Haas, Notes on some PCA 
Stems in /k-/, IJAL 24.241-45 (1958). 
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A short vowel before a 8C cluster is 
syncopated, except in the one example 
noted above when the short vowel was 
preceded by initial *w-. Examples: *meskw- 
red > m&kw-; *neskiinSekwi my eye > 
nskiiSekwi; *eSkoteewi fire > Skote; *eSp- 
high > &p-. 

If a short vowel is syncopated after a 
cluster of the type ?C, ? is lost: *-oohSihs- 
grandchild > hoSe-; *axkehkwa kettle > 
-akkwa. We can find no cognates with a 
SC cluster in this environment. 

Vowels, either short or long, are syn- 
copated before h. For examples, see above 
(1.3). 


4. There is no change in the simple vowels 
except that syllable initial *e > either i or 
e. Otherwise *i > i, *ii > ii, *e > e, *ee > 
ee, *a > a, *aa > aa, *o > 0, *oo > 00. 
These correspondences are amply illustrated 
in the examples given above. 

We have only two examples of initial *e. 
There are no examples in the Stem List of 
he- (but there are a few examples of hee-). 
Initial hi- alternates with -te- after pro- 
nominal prefixes. In initial syllables after a 
consonant Shawnee has both e and i for *e. 
There are not enough examples to find any 
conditioning factor if one exists.” 

Examples: *elen- ordinary, cp. hileni 
man; *e§- ~ *e8- thus, so > hil-, hi8- be- 
longing to self (alternating with -tel-, 
-tes-; cf. also nil-, niS- alternating with 
-tel-, -teS- so, thus, in general) ; *kenw- long > 
kinw-, kin-; *keSy- hot > kiS-; *ne- first 
person pref. > ni-; *ke- second person pref. > 

18 Bloomfield points out (Lang. p. 133) that in 
initial position PCA had only *i, but in initial 
syllables when after a consonant only *e. In the 
Sketch we find Bloomfield used *e throughout in 
initial syllables. 

14 While the meaning does not seem to fit as 
well as one would want, the forms are perfect. 
Some of the examples given by Voegelin show a. 
semantic link, as nitelaapowe? to I flavored it like 
wine, nitele@i I am of such a nature myself, have 
my own characteristics. Others like niteleéite J have 
a foot and nitelaapama J had my eyes on him show 
a semantic change. 
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ki-; *pem- along in space or time > pem-; 
*nepyi water > nepi; *nekotwi one > nekoti. 

The bold-face vowel in the following 
forms is unexplained: *axkehkwa kettle > 
ha?ko?kwa; *maxkesini shoe, cp. ma?kide 
-a’kifene; *#eq@eemaawa tobacco > 
la?@eema.”* 


5. There are not enough examples of 
semivowels in combination with the various 
consonants and vowels to make a complete 
statement. 

*Cyi, *Cyii > Ci, Cii. *nepyi water > 
nepi; *-kamyi liquid > -kami; *keSyii- 
speedy, cp. kisi?ka fast. . 

*Cyaa, *Cyee > Ciyaa, Ciyee, except 
when *C is *& or *8: *nyaalanwi five > 
niyaalanwi; *-myaa- smell > -miyaa-; 
*pyee- to come, bring > piyee-; *nyeewwi 
four > niyeewi. 

The development of sequences involving 
*Cya, *Sy and *ty cannot be stated at this 
time. We have too few examples and most 
of those involve singular and plural for- 
mations which have been reshaped in 
Shawnee. However, there are no examples 
in the Stem List of Siy- plus long vowel or 
éiy- plus long vowel. Thus we can be sure 
that *Sy- plus long vowel and *¢y- plus 
long vowel do not develop in the same 


18Compare also Fox ahkohkwa, Kickapoo 
ahkohkooki (pl.); see Bloomfield’s remarks, 
Sketch, p. 86. The PCA form *#eq@eemaawa and 
Shawnee la?@eema may come from a_ root 
**_q@eemaa-, with some PCA languages showing 
one type of reduplication, Shawnee, and perhaps 
others, showing another habit of reduplication. 
This is only a guess; there is no evidence for such 
an interpretation. The form -a?kiéene is a non- 
initial doublet, lacking the indefinite prefix *m-. 
The final -e of this form follows the pattern of a 
large number of non-initial doublets, and hence 
is in no way irregular. Compare (-)tooni mouth; 
(-)telya shoulder; wiikiwa house; (-)ne?ki arm; 
(-)kwani heel; (-)nowa cheek; (-)?kweekaka neck; 
and the non-initial doublets for these forms: 
-tone; -telye; -w-ika, -w-ike; -n?ke; -kwane; 
-anowe; -?kweekane, -?kwe, -kwe-. Perhaps the 
/e/ in the penult of -a?ki#ene is to be explained 
in this same fashion; and the /e/ in ma?kiée, re- 
formed on the analogy of -a?kidene. 


manner as other *Cyaa, *Cyee combina- 
tions. 

*Cw + vowel remains in most cases: 
*ametkwa beaver > hame?kwa (pl. hame?- 
kwaki); *axkehkwa kettle > ha?ko?kwa 
(pl. ha?ko?kooki);!® *-kwaam- sleep > 
-kwaam-; *meqtekwi tree, stick > mtekwi; 
*neq@wi three > néwi; *nyaalanwi five > 
niyaalanwi; *niiSwi two > niiSwi; *-hkwe- 
ekani neck, cp. -?kweekaka neck; *kwiid- 
omeewa he longs for him, cp. kwiilaa-, 
kwiila- failure in getting. 

*twi > ti: *nekotwi one > _ nekoti; 
*keqtwikaani farm, cp. ktika field. 


6. In his first. article, Bloomfield” classi- 
fied Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo and Shawnee 
in one group, the Sauk group. Later Bloom- 
field placed Shawnee in a group by itself.”* 
It is clear that Shawnee has more in common 
with the Sauk group than with any of the 
other groups treated by Bloomfield, and 
must be considered a member of that group. 
Shawnee, Fox and Kickapoo have almost 
identical clusters. Fox and Kickapoo have 
[h] as first member of clusters where Shawnee 
has [?]. However, both Fox and Kickapoo 
have simplified clusters with *s *l *@ and 
*s (Proto-Sauk *s and *8) as second member. 
Nasal clusters are simplified in the three 
languages. Proto-SSauk *s (< PCA ‘s, 
as well as *@ and *] when second member of 
a cluster) > s in Fox and @ in Shawnee and 
Kickapoo. Fox and Kickapoo merge not 
only PCA *1 and *@, but *n as well. Also, 
Fox, Kickapoo and Shawnee are among 
the few languages that preserve the final 
vowels of PCA.” 


16 T cannot explain why beaver and keitle have 
different plural forms since both forms are pre- 
sumably from *-aki. Note the plural of tree mteko, 
sing. mtekwi. 

1 Lang., p. 130. 

#8 Sketch, p. 85. 

1 The Kickapoo material available to me is a 
short vocabulary taken by Mary R. Haas. See 


“also William Jones, Algonquian (Fox), Handbook 


of American Indian Languages, BAE 40, pt. 1, 
p. 740 (1910). 
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2.2. Consonantic sequences 

2.3. Terminal spectra 

3. Duration 

3.1. Duration of spectrum units 


3.1.1. Duration of vocalic segments 
3-1.2. Duration of consonantic segments 


3.2. Duration of amplitude contours 
3.3. Spans 

4. Amplitude 

4.1. Overall configuration 


2.2. In addition to single segments of 
uniform consonantic spectrum, stretches 
of consonantic spectrum occur which, be- 
cause of variety in the type of spectrum, can 
be considered consonantic sequences. In 
general, consonantic sequences have a 
duration range between fifteen and thirty- 
five centiseconds. We have observed forty- 
eight specific sequences. 

When consonantic sequences occur inter- 
vocalically, an initial or final member can 
be identified, first by the type of spectrum, 
and second, and often more specifically, by 
its effect on the formants of approaching 
or following vowels (just as with a single 
intervocalic consonant). These points offer 
a basis for comparison and identification 
with consonants described in isolated oc- 
currence (2.1.): Sequence-medial segments, 
in consonantic sequences of three members, 
on the other hand, must be identified pri- 
marily on the basis of spectrum alone, and 
at times secondarily on the basis of mutual 
influences with the preceding and following 
consonants. 

2.2.1. We list two and three member 
sequences (1) with a plosive first member, 
(2) with a fricative first member, and (3) 
with a resonant first member.! 

*For Part I and II see IJAL 24.20-29 and 
24.130-42. 

1 Our corpus is not nearly large enough to in- 
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(1) Sequences with initial plosive: Two- 
member sequences are of two general types, 
plosive-plosive (SiS2) and _ plosive-fricative 
(SF). Typically, the plosive-initial interval 
is followed by a brief spike, similar to the 
release spike of a pre-vocalic plosive; the 
second member is equal to or slightly longer 
than the first in duration. 

I. $iS.. The two members are of ap- 
proximately equal duration, the sequence 
averaging about twenty centiseconds. The 
following sequences of this type have been 
noted: (kit), (ket), (kep). 

II. SF. The fricative member is usually 
longer by a few centiseconds than the 
plosive. We have noted (ps), (ts), (t6), 
(th), (kes), (kis), (kih), (k16). 

Three-member sequences with plosive as 
first member belong to the general types 
§.8.F, SiFS. and SFiF». In such sequences, 
the second member seems usually to be the 
shortest. In the second type, the two plosives 
are generally of approximately equal dura- 
tion; in the third, F, is longer than S. 

III. S,S.F. Examples are (pts), (kits). 

IV. Si:FS2. (pht), (phk2), (tsk:), (thk2). 
(kehp), (k:ht), (keht). 

V. SFiF 2. (kehs), (ts6). 

(2) Sequences with initial fricative: We 
have observed two-member sequences of 
the following patterns: FS, FiF2, and FR. 
Typically, the initial fricative is somewhat 
longer than the second member of the 
sequence. 

VI. FS. The following have been noted: 
(st), (sk:), (sk2). 

VII. FiF2. (sé), (#h). 

VIII. FR. (sm), (sn), (sl). 





clude all possible consonant sequences, which are, 
relative to individual consonants, infrequent in 
occurrence. Comparison with a list of phonemic 
clusters suggests that the following classification 
is representative and expansible. 
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(3) Sequences with initial resonant occur 
with and without simultaneous glottaliza- 
tion (glottalization is indicated for the 
resonant first member; at times, however, 
the glottal effect continues into or through a 
fricative second member). Two-member 
sequences of the following types occur in 
the data observed: RS, RS, RF, R?F, 
RiR:z. The two segments are usually about 
equal in duration; however, a fricative 
second member may be as much as half 
again as long as the initial resonant. 

IXa. RS. The two segments are brief 
and approximately equal in duration; 
total duration is about fifteen centiseconds 
The following are noted: (nt), (np). 

1Xb. R?S. The glottalized resonant is 
slightly longer in duration than the plosive; 
the total duration of such sequences is 
about 25 centiseconds. Examples noted are: 
(m?p), (m?ke). 

Xa. RF. The fricative is somewhat longer 
than the resonant segment. The total 
duration is about 20 centiseconds. Examples 
noted are: (nh), (Is). 

Xb. RF. The two segments are about 
equal in duration, with a combined dura- 
tion range of 20 to 30 centiseconds. Examples 
noted are: (m?s), (m?@), (m?h), (n6), 
(176), (1?s). 

XI. RiRe. Sequences made up of reso- 
nants range between 15 and 25 centiseconds 
in total duration. The segments tend to be 
approximately’ equal in duration, except 
for (1), which is relatively brief when it is 
the second member of such a sequence. 
We have noted: (mn), (Im), (nl). 

One three-member sequence with initial 
resonant has been observed, following the 
pattern R?FS. The three members are 
approximately equal in duration; the se- 
quence totals about 30 centiseconds. The 
example is (m?sk). 

2.2.2. We briefly describe features of 
specific consonants, in pre- and _post- 
consonantic occurrences as noted in the 
sequences just listed, which may be com- 


pared with the descriptions of intervocalic 
spectra in 2.1. 

p: Post-consonantic p lacks harmonic 
elements in the spectrum. Pre-plosive 
p—before ¢ and k—has a strong release 
with power at approximately 500, 12-1500, 
18-2200 and 2700 cycles, similar to the 
distribution before a front vowel. Pre- 
fricative p has no clear release spike. 

t: Post-consonantic ¢ lacks harmonic 
elements in its spectrum. ¢ is not noted as 
‘preceding other plosives; before fricatives 
the release is at times absent or indiscernible 
(or merges with the fricative pattern); 
when present, the most consistent maximum 
is around 1000 cycles, with secondary power 
at 2000 and/or 3000. The widest distribution 
is apparently before (6), at 500 to 1500, 
and at 2000 cycles. Again, the distribution— 
when release power is present—is similar 
to that before a front vowel. 

k: Post-consonantic k lacks harmonic 
elements in its spectrum. k, before plosives 
(t only) has release power widely distributed, 
with the maximum above 2000 cycles. 
Before fricatives, the release is also diffuse, 
with the maximum at about 2500 before s 
and @, around 3000 before h. kz before 
plosives (p and ¢) has release energy con- 
centrated below 1500 cycles. Before s it is 
below 1300, with the maximum about 700 
cycles. Before h, release energy is not sepa- 
rable from the fricative spectrum. 

s: Post-consonantic s lacks harmonic 
elements except when, rarely, harmonic 
power appears to continue through a pre- 
ceding plosive to the beginning of the s 
[e.g., often in (ts)]. Post- and pre-conso- 
nantally the usual s spectrum has resonance 
bands at 2000, 3000 and 3500 cycles. The 
first resonance bar is bent down toward the 
second formant of adjacent resonants 
{noted in (sm), (Is) and (m?s)], and by 
other fricatives [noted in (kshs), (sé)]. 

6: Post-consonantic @ generally lacks 
_harmonic spectrum. Noise spectrum is 
usually stronger than that of intervocalic 
6, but absent in the lower frequencies. 
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The concentration of power in the post- 
consonantic spectrum is approximately at 
2000, 3000 and above 45-5000. The place- 
ment of the lowest of these concentrations 
seems the most variable, apparently falling, 
below 2000 after ¢ and s, as high as 2600 
after k,. Like intervocalic 6, the spectrum is 
strongest at onset, power diminishing with 
time. 

h: Post-consonantic A generally has a 
wide distribution of power; when pre-vocalic, 
this becomes concentrated segment-finally 
in the vicinity of vowel formant frequencies 
(as described above, 2.1.7). In general, 
there is some power above 500 to 1000 
cycles, up to about 2000, and another con- 
centration around 3000. A resonance bar 
usually stands out in the lower concentra- 
tion; after and before the plosives, s and @ 
(the Cx group), the location of this bar 
seems to be influenced by the F2 hub of the 
consonant—bent down to around 1000 by 
p and ke, around 2000 adjacent to ¢ and s, 
bent up to or toward 3000 by ky. After 
resonants, the h friction is traceably con- 
nected with the second formant of the 
resonant and with that of a following vowel; 
as with intervocalic h, harmonics may be 
continuous from a preceding resonant to a 
following vowel. 

m: Pre- and post-consonantic m has 
formants at approximately 400 and 1300 
cycles. The second formant may be bent up 
or down by preceding or following vocalic 
segments, but consonant environment seems 
to have little influence. 

n: Pre- and post-consonantic n generally 
has a first formant at about 4-500 and a 
second at 1800 cycles. As in the case of m, 
environment seems to have little influence, 
n formants are continuous with those of 
adjacent vowels. 

l: Consonant-adjacent | seems to have a 
first formant at about 500, a second varying 
from 1400 to 2000 cycles, relatively low 
before m and h, relatively high before s. 
(These segments are few and often unclear, 
however.) 
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2.3.1. We have in preceding sections 
described spectra of consonantic and vocalie 
segments as if Shawnee speech consisted 
simply of segments of these two general 
types, of generally comparable duration, 
in unending sequence. We now want to 
describe terminal features and, thus, to 
delimit the broader segmentation(s) of 
the language. 

First of all, one can note features char- 
acteristic of the absolute beginning and 
ending of speaking—the one preceded, the 
other followed by large amounts of silence. 
Our recorded corpus is further divided into 
primary (and given) segments defined by 
the operator’s turning the recording machine 
off and on; but the length and content of 
the spans thus delimited are determined 
by the informant’s desire to begin and cease 
speaking.? Thus we have a large number of 
relatively brief segments each of which can 
be considered a separate speech event, each 
with a beginning and end.* If we note char- 
acteristics of onset and termination of speech 
and find these features—or some of them— 
also wITHIN the duration of the speech 
event, contrasting with the more usual kind 
and sequence of spectra, then we will con- 
sider these occurrences as similar (if not 
identical) in kind to those occurring at 
absolute termini, i.e., as marking additional 
terminal points. 

2.3.2. At the termination of speaking the 
typical occurrence is a noise spectrum which 
gradually fades to silence, or fades until 
suddenly interrupted by the termination 
of recording.‘ The noise spectrum has a 
fricative pattern, fairly generally distributed, 
with darker resonance bands standing out; 


2 Actually, the informant prompted the onset 
and termination of recording herself, by manual 
signals. 

3 Whether duration and/or terminal features 
as found in the corpus are valid for ordinary 
Shawnee speech does not concern us at this point; 
see 6.2. 

4 Indicating, perhaps, that the speech event was 
so obviously complete that recording was termi- 
nated. 
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some, at least, of the resonance bands are 
traceable from the frequency of formants of 
a preceding vowel, and usually progress 
with time toward a middle frequency lo- 
cation. The intensity of the spectrum and 
the elapsed time before fading (and thus 
the final position of resonance bands) are 
variable. . 

Medially in the speech event, the gradual 
fade to silence is rarely completed. Rather, 
the fricative spectrum (1) is suddenly 
terminated after its intensity is somewhat 
diminished. The silent interval which follows 
can be followed by (2) another stretch of 


noise spectrum (identified as inhalation), ’ 


or by (3) a speech-initial segment (see 
below, 2.3.3), which can also follow (2). 

(1) Vowels preceding the terminal frica- 
tive are affected in the following ways: 
a, o, and e first formants rise, while second 
formants do not seem to be affected. Both 
first and second formant of 7 appear to rise. 
Thus the general pattern is the same as 
with medial h. The rise of the 7 first formant 
is an exception; we were not able to be 
specific concerning the effect of intervocalic 
h on 7 (see 1.2.4). 

The fricative spectrum generally has 
power above 700 to 1000 cycles. The spec- 
trum is most concentrated following 0, 
most diffuse following t. Resonance bands 
stand out fairly clearly; a lower band begins 
usually at or above the level of the first 
formant of the preceding vowel. Another 
band appears continuous with the second 
formant of a preceding vowel. After e and i, 
an intermediate band at approximately 
1500 cycles may appear and show a strong 
spectrum. A fourth band, at about the 
frequency of vowel F3 may also be dis- 
cernible. 

Following a, fricative power is distributed 
between approximately 800 and 2000 cycles, 
with strongest concentration between 1000 
and 1400. Resonance bars, continuous with 
formants 1 and 2 of a, progress from 1000 
and 1400 to merge with the maximum at 
about 1200 cycles. A traceable band may 


later diverge from this concentration and 
progress to about 1600 cycles (if the spec- 
trum is not interrupted). Following 0, 
the pattern is similar to that following a. 
Power is. concentrated between 800 and 
1200 with resonance bands progressing 
from 800 and 1000-1100 to converge at 
approximately 1000. A second bar may 
later appear at 1600 cycles. 

After e, power is distributed roughly 
between 500 and 2000 cycles, and there may 
be some above 2500. The first bar rises from 
about 700 cycles, approximately continuous 
with the first formant of e, to 1000; the 
second from about 1800, more or less level, 
terminating at 2000 or slightly lower. The 
intermediate area, with a resonance bar 
which appears at about 1500 cycles, becomes 
the strongest part of the spectrum as the 
other areas fade. Following 1, power is 
present above about 500 cycles. The first 
resonance bar begins somewhat higher 
than the first formant of 7, at about 700-800 
cycles; others continue F2 to about 2800, 
F3 to about 3300 cycles. Again there is an 
intermediate bar at 1500-2000 cycles, 
toward which the third bar may appear to 
bend. The frequencies around 900 and 3000 
cycles generally remain the strongest parts 
of the spectrum, however. — 

In general, the beginnings of these termi- 
nal fricative segments appear similar to h 
conditioned by whatever vowel precedes; 
the resonance bands then continue unidi- 
rectionally—that is, with no compensating 
influence by a following vowel. In the case 
of a, o and e this amounts to a lower reso- 
nance bar rising to or toward the frequency 
of the second. The tendency in the case of 
a may be similar. A second tendency, 
toward final concentration of energy in the 
middle frequencies—with maximum con- 
centration ranging from 1000 by 1600 to 
1200 by 2000 is achieved, following back 
vowels, by a slight dispersion of the already 
merged spectrum, and after front vowels 
by a fading of the upper and lower fre- 
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quencies and the growing prominence of 
intermediate spectrum. 

(2) In a slightly different final sequence, 
friction may be already present in the upper 
frequencies of the vowel segment, with 
harmonic spectrum in the middle and 
lower frequencies. Such vowels seem to be 
generaliy briefer and the following frictional 
segments weaker and briefer than is typical 
of those described above. This pattern has 
especially been noticed with 7 and e (in 
the other vowels the upper frequencies may 
not stand out clearly, especially if the 
spectrum is relatively weak and so the 
contrast might not be noticed). 

The formant paths and location of 
resonance bands are as already described. 
The upper frequency friction continues 
into the terminal segment, while the har- 
monics terminate and friction begins in the 
lower frequencies. 

2.3.3. At the onset of speaking some 
inhalation or other light frictional spectrum 
may be present. Any such is suddenly 
terminated, and there is silence of roughly 
ten to forty centiseconds’ duration. This is 
followed by (a) stop release or (b) a brief 
stretch of distinctive consonant spectrum 
or (c) sudden onset of vocalic spectrum. 
Medially in the speech event, fricative 
spectrum of either a preceding terminal 
segment or an intervening inhalation spec- 
trum is suddenly terminated, followed by 
an interval of silence and sound beginning 
as here described. 

We take the silent interval preceding 
sound as belonging to the phrase-initial 
segment. Following this, stops are identified 
by typical release bar spectra and effects 
on the formants of following vowels. p, 
t, k, and ke have been noted initially. 
Initial resonants have, following silence, 
spectra of about two to three centiseconds’ 
duration. The spectrum is brief, and often 
slightly blurred, so that formants ean rarely 
be traced. Therefore, though initial spectra 
can be classed as resonants, the adiacency 
effects on the following vowel spectrum 
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identify individual resonants. m, n and 1 
have been noted initially. Initial h may be 
identified by a light distribution of fricative 
power, 3 or 4 centiseconds in duration, 
preceding the onset of vowel spectrum and 
distributed as conditioned by the following 
vowel. However, fricative spectrum is not 
always discernible. Thus, the typical bend- 
ing of vowel formants, plus or minus char- 
acteristic spectrum, identifies initial A. 
6 has not been noted initially. One example 
of initial s shows a stronger spectrum than 
h (as also medially) and approaches the 
average for medial s in duration. 

Initial consonantic sequences are rare 
in the corpus. In SF sequences, the stop is 
identified by its release; the fricative 
member has typical spectrum but seems to 
be generally briefer than in phrase-medial 
occurrence. We have noted ts, kis, th. - 
Initial RS has a resonant not as brief as 
when prevocalic initial, with sudden and 
slightly glottalized onset; the stop is of 
normal intervocalic duration. E.g.  nt.- 

Initial vocalic spectrum has sudden onset 
with vowel formants at the w or y maximum 
position as conditioned by a following 
vowel, or, rarely, at vowel maximum. The 
spectrum has concurrent glottalization in 
the latter case. 

2.3.4. In summary, then, the typical 
manner of ending and beginning phrases, 
both speech terminally and speech medially, 
in our Shawnee corpus is as follows. For 
the first, the usual phrase-final ‘is a fricative 
spectrum, occurring post-vocalically, which 
is in its onset similar to h conditioned by 
the preceding vowel, which diminishes in 
energy with time, and whose spectrum 
tends to become more and more concen- 
trated in middle frequencies (a focal area 
being roughly between 1000 and 2000 ecps.). 
The energy of this spectrum may simply 
fade, or it may be interrupted; some frica- 
tive spectrum, in any event, precedes the 
stretch of silence typical of the onset of 
speech. At phrase-initial, noise spectrum is 
sharply terminated and silence maintained 
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for generally 10 centiseconds or longer. 
Transitions from silence to sound are 
identified with various consonants already 
described phrase-medially: Stops are identi- 
fied by release and following adjacency 
effects; fricatives by adjacency effects and, 
usually, by a brief stretch of distinctive 
spectrum; resonants by distinctive spectrum 
plus adjacency effects; and vocalic units by 
formant position. 

2.3.5. Less frequent sequences can be 
regarded as deviations from the typical 
pattern as described above (2.3.1-4): 

(1) Glottalized phrase-final: glottalized 


vocalic or resonant spectrum may gradually ° 


terminate in silence, which is maintained 
until the onset of consonant spectrum as if 
after the usual phrase-initial silent seg- 
ment. In this case there is no terminal 
noise spectrum. 

(2) Non-speech initial segments: An un- 
usual noise spectrum, e.g. a cough or sigh, 
follows the terminal spectrum and im- 
mediately precedes speech. A following 
consonant or vowel has the spectrum char- 
acteristics of a medial segment. 


3.1. We will first discuss the duration of 
segmental units as defined on the basis of 
spectrum (see above, 1 and 2); second, the 
duration of contours, as delimited on the 
basis of amplitude patterns (see below, 4.1); 
and finally will look for criteria for the 
establishment of isochronous duration units 
(spans). 

3.1.1. a) General information: We have 
already included a certain amount of in- 
formation on duration of vocalic segments 
in presenting the qualitative sample. It is 
schematically summarized below: 

I. vVocALIC SEGMENTS: duration range: 
less than 5 to over 75 es. (0) 

A. VOWELS: a range: 6-21 cs.; average 
9.75 es. (1.2.1); o range: 5-18 cs.; average 


10 es. (1.2.2); e range: 6-18 es.; average’ 


8.7 cs. (1.2.3); 7 range: 6-16 cs.; average 
8.6 os. (1.2.4). 
B. VOCALIC SEQUENCES (1.3.1-2): wa 














TABLE 1 
Dura Number of Segments 
tion Quali : 

& ’ Single- |Double-|7"PI*-| To. 
‘ quality |quality wy tal 
3] i 1 1 
5 | i,0 2 2 
6 | a, e, 0, a, e, e, i 7 7 
7 | e, e, a, e, a, e, a, i, 8 1 9 

ey 
8 | a,i,e,a,a,a8,8,i,i, | Il 11 

; i,e 
9 | 0, a, i, e, e, Wa, wa 5 2 7 

10 | 0, a, a, i, i, 1, o, we, 6 3 9 

we 

a ba 1 1 

12 | i, e, a, ye 2 2 4 

13 | 0, a, i, i, i, e, e, ye 6 2 8 

14 | i, i, e, a,e 4 1 5 

15 | i, i, i, 1, a, ye 5 1 6 

16 | a,e 2 2 

18 | o,e 2 2 

22 | owe 1 1 

25 | iwe 1 1 

26 | owe, owa, ye Z 2 3 

28 | aye 1 1 

62 13 5 | 80 




















range c. 12-16 cs; we range c. 12-16 cs; 
wt range approximately 10 cs; wey range 
c. 18-24 cs; VwV range c. 22-28 cs; ye 
range c. 10-12 cs; ya range c. 16-18 cs; 
yo range c. 12-18 cs; ay range c. 14-18 cs; 
ey range c. 10-18 cs; VyV range c. 20-30 
cs; Complex vocalic sequences; longest 
measured, 76 cs. 

C. GLOTTALIZED VOCALIC SEGMENTS: V? c. 
10-20 es. (2.1.12). 

b) Vocalic segments in a _ connected 
sample: In the tape section 2535-2547 
(spectrograms 1-15), vocalic segments range 
in duration between 3 and 28 centiseconds. 
The list of non-glottalized vocalic segments 
in Table 1 illustrates the qualitative dis- 
tribution over this duration range. 

vowEts: The distribution of single- 
quality segments over the duration range 
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suggests that there are two frequency 
clusters, the first with its mean at about 
7.5 cs., the second at c. 14.5 cs. Thus we 
can propose two degrees of quantity, the 
greater approximately double the duration 
of the lesser. We will provisionally call those 
which fall in the range 5-10 (or 11) es. 
single-quantity vowels (V, = 1 quantitative 
unit) and those in the range (11 or) 12-18 
cs. double-quantity vowels (V-, = 2 units). 
However, we must suspect that some seg- 
ments in the vicinity of 10-13 cs. are inter- 
mediate or indeterminate in quantity. 

SEMIVOWELS: The chart includes double 
and triple-quality non-glottalized vocalic 
sequences. Double-quality sequences are 
sparsely distributed over a wide distribu- 
tion range and may not differ materially 
in their distribution from single-quality 
segments. However, the concentration seems 
greatest in the intermediate range and 
we might suggest that, ideally, VS and SV 
sequences have a quantitative value of 1.5 
(between single and double). 

Triple-quality segments cover a range 
between 22 and 28 cs., with the greatest 
concentration at 26. The range is, thus, 
approximately triple the duration of single- 
quantity vowels. 

Thus, the majority of non-glottalized 
vocalic segments in this sample fall in the 
following framework: 


dur. mean quant. units 
V 7.5 (%) 1 
VS, SV ll (*12) 1.5 
V. 15 (*16) 2 
VSV 25 (*24) 3 


GLOTTALIZED VOCALIC SEGMENTS: The 
sample of these segments is small, but it is 
appearent that glottalized vowels and 
vocalic sequences are, on the whole, longer 
in dyyation than qualitatively similar non- 
glottalized segments. Apparently the length- 
ening effect adds to the duration of the seg- 
ment approximately 4 to 8 es. (or the equiva- 
lent of a brief vocalic or consonantic unit). 
Thus, 0° may = 16 ¢s.; 0°? = 24¢s.; ye = 13 
cs.; ye? = 19 cs. 
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3.1.2. a) General information: Infor- 
mation which has already been given about 
consonant duration is summarized. below. 

II. CONSONANTIC SEGMENTS. duration 
range: approximately 5 to 40 cs. (0). 

A. SINGLE CONSONANTS. (a) Stops, range: 
7-20 es. (2.1). p range: 7-17 cs.; average: 
11.3 es. (2.1.1); ¢ range: 9-17 cs.; average: 
13 cs.; modes at 10 and 15 es. (2.1.2); 
k range: 7-14 es.; average 9.3 cs. (2.1.3). 
(b) Fricatives, range 6-17 cs. (2.1.8).; 
s range: 6-17 cs.; average 13.5 es. (2.1.5); 
6 range: 7-16 cs.; average 11.5 es. (2.1.6); 
h range: 6-16 cs.; average 10 ces. (2.1.7); 
modes sugvested at 7 and 12 es. (c) Reso- 
nants, range 5-15 cs. (2.1.12). m range 
6-15 es.; average 8.5 (2.1.9); n range: 7-12 
cs.; average: 8.7 (2.1.10); / range: 5-10 
es.; average: 7.7 (2.1.11). 

B. CONSONANTIC SEQUENCES (2.2). (a) 
2 member sequences: 8:82: 8S: = Ss (e.g. 
10 + 10 = 20cs.);SF:S S F (e.g. 8-10 + 
10-15 = 18-25 cs.); FS: F > S (e.g. 12 + 
10 = 22 cs.); Fife: Fi > Fe (eg. 12 + 
10 = 22 c¢s.); FR: F > R (e.g. 15 + 6 = 21 
es.); RS: R = S (cg. 7 + 7 = 14 ¢38,); 
RF: R < F (e.g. 8 + 12 = 20 cs.); RiRz: 
Ri 2 Re (e.g. 10-15 + 10 = 20-25 cs.). 
(b) 2 member sequences with glottaliza- 
tion: R°S: R? = S (eg. 10-15 + 10 = 
20-25 cs.); R°F: R? = F (eg. 12 + 12 = 
24 cs.). (c) 3 member sequences: §,S.F: 
8S. 2 8 > F (eg. 8-12 + 8+7= ce. 
22-28 cs.); S.iFS.: 8; > F < 82, Si: = S2 
(eg. 10 + 5 + 10 = 25 cs.); SFiF.: S > 
F, < F,, Fe > S (eg. 7 +5 + 12 = 24 
cs.). (d) 3 member sequence with glottaliza- 
tion: R?FS: R? = F = § (eg. 10 + 10 + 
10 es.). 

b) Consonantic segments in the con- 
nected sample: Table 2 gives a rough picture 
of the duration range of consonant seg- 
ments in this sample (spectrograms 1-15). 

It can be seen that in general resonants 
are relatively brief units (concentrated 
between 8 and 11 ces.). The fricative s is 
most often relatively long, with most oc- 
currences above 15 cs. h is usually inter- 
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mediate in duration, between 10 and 13 cs., 
or short (3-7 cs.) The other units, plosives 
and @, are widely distributed, from rela- 
tively brief (7 es.) to relatively long (16 cs.). 

RESONANTS: The following list shows the 
distribution of resonants over their duration 
range. The majority of occurrences of the 
three non-glottalized resonants clearly forms 
a single distribution group, with some sug- 
gestion of a second longer quantitative 
type (15 es.) for 2).5 The mean is approxi- 
mately 9.5 cs., slightly lower for J, slightly 
higher for n. The deviation is slight and 
we have at present no environmental ex- 


planation for it, except for the very brief’ 


segments’ which occur contour-initially. 


duration m a 1 m? total 
- 2 2 
8 4 2 3 9 
9 2 1 7 10 
10 4 3 2 Z 10 
11 3 3 
12 1 1 
13 1 1 
15 1 ¥ 


As with vocalic segments, glottalized 
resonants appear to be longer than non- 
glottalized. m? in this sample has the dura- 
tion range 10-13 cs., as compared with m, 
8-10. 

DURATION OF 8S: The following list shows 
the distribution of s-segments in this 
sample over a duration range of from 10 
to 23-centiseconds. 


duration number of segs. 
10 1 
ll 2 
15 1 
16 1 
17 1 
20 2 
23 1 


The briefer group, (10-11 es.) all occur 
as second members of SF (ts) sequences. 


5 Overlong or double quantity m has been ob- 
served, though not in the corpus directly used. 


3 











TABLE 2 
Dura 
tion (in Quality Number 

cs.) 
3 n,n, h 3 
5 |b 1 
6 |h 1 
7 Ti@ i 3 
8 | m, m, m, m,n, 0,1,1,1 9 
9 | m,m;a;a;],),).b44446 4k 14 
10 | m,m,m,m,m?,n,n,n,n,1,1,8,8, | 22 

| hk. hh tot. kkk 

"th |e, t 3 
12 | m?, 6,h, p, p, t, k 7 
13 | m?,h, t, t, k, k, k, k, k 9 
14 | 0,0,6,1,t, k, k, k, k 9 
15 | s,h, p, k,k 5 
16. | a, t, E 3 
17 s 1 
20 | s,s 2 
23 |8 1 
93 











Three of the four in the range 17-23 cs. 
occur in double-quantity vowel environ- 
ment (V-CV:). Intermediate segments occur 
initially in an F,F2 sequence (16 cs.) and 
following V? (15 cs.). 

DURATION OF H: The following list sum- 
marizes the distribution of h-segments 
in this sample: 


duration number 
3 1 
5 1 
6 1 
10 4 
12 1 
13 1 
15 1 


The relatively brief group, (3-6 cs.), 
includes one interconsonantic occurrence 
in an §,FS2 sequence, and two phrase- 
initial occurrences (which are difficult to 
measure but obviously brief). The group 
between 10 and 15 es. are all intervocalic; 
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qualitative factors in the environment do 
not offer any obvious explanation for the 
variation. (We might note that it is often 
difficult to decide where to segment between 
h and an adjacent vowel, so that some 
variation may be due to the arbitrariness 
of this decision.) 

DURATION OF P, T, K, 8: The table sum- 
marizes the distribution of these segments 
over the duration range. 


duration p t k 


— 
—_ 
ro Oe 


K NON > = 


16 1 


The brief @ and the ¢ segments, in the 
vicinity of 10 ¢cs., occur in F,F, and SF 
sequences. Other occurrences, most of them 
intervocalic, seem to cluster at approxi- 
mately 10 and between 12 and 16 cs. In 
the case of 0, it appears that this variation 
is conditioned by quantitative environ- 
ment, relatively brief segments following 
single-duration vowels, relatively long seg- 
ments following double-duration vowels 
and glottalized resonants. 

The pre-nasalized portion of these seg- 
ments (called harmonic decline in section 4) 
varies in duration independently of total 
duration. This may be brief (5 es. or less) 
or may continue throughout the segment, 
up to the onset of the following vowel. 
At least partly co-variant, the silent (or 
minimum amplitude) part of the segment, 
between the termination of nasalization and 
stop release or vowel onset, may be of several 
centiseconds’ duration or instantaneous. 
We note below that amplitude level through- 
out these segments is affected by amplitude 
of adjacent segments. As part of the same 
picture, the duration of the harmonic de- 
cline seems to be positively affected by long 
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duration of a preceding vocalic segment and 
by relatively high amplitude at the onset of 
the plosive (or 6) segment. 

3.2. Contours® in the continuous sample 
vary in duration between approximately 15 
and 100 cs. The briefest are in segmental 
composition VCx,’ while the longest contain 
sequences of vocalic and resonant segments. 

Duration of contours roughly corresponds 
to the number of segmental units of which 
they are composed, as 1 unit: 10 centisec- 
onds’ duration. Two-member contours range 
between 15 and 25 cs.; three-member 
between 25 and 40 cs.; four-member be- 
tween 35 and 45; six-member between 50 
and 65; etc. 

3.3. The present aim is to delimit a 
provisional duration unit which can serve 
as a basis for statements about speech- 
rhythm and metre. Taking the longest 
contours (see 3.2) as a primary unit (with a 
mean duration of approximately 90 cs.) 
we note that it is often possible to group 


two or more of the briefer contours into - 


compound units of similar duration. This 
grouping process can be continued until 
most or all of an utterance is contained in 
approximately isochronous units (which 
we will call spans) with, at times, brief 
phrase-initial or final contours remaining. 


4.1. The amplitude profile of a stretch 
of Shawnee speech, in our sample, consists 
of one or more segments of curving line 
(contours) terminated, initially and finally, 
by intersection with a horizontal base-line 
(silence) .* Such a contour has almost always 
a steep—almost vertical—onset slope, a 
more gradual decline. A simplified geo- 
metric model of a brief contour is a right 
triangle with its right angle at the point 
of onset, the vertical leg being the initial 


6 See 4.1. ‘ 

7Cx = p, t, k, s, @. 

8 ‘Silence’ must be taken relatively; the actual 
height of the amplitude minimum varies with in- 
strument setting and the placement of the base- 
line. 
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rise in amplitude, the sloping hypotenuse 
the final decline. In most contours a rela- 
tively high level of amplitude is main- 
tained—a plateau containing minor rises 
and falls—after the steep initial rise and 
before the final sloping decline. 

A phrase is usually made up of a suc- 
cession of several contours. In long, com- 
plex contours sudden downward shifts in 
amplitude, rapid variation in amplitude 
level, and other occurrences specific to 
individual sound units complicate this 
generalized picture somewhat; however, 
these longer contours can often be visualized 
as containing a succession of truncated 
contours of the simpler type (the tendency 
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to steep onset and gradual decline remaining 
obvious). 

In the sample under consideration (spec- 
trograms 1-15) contour peaks (amplitude 
maxima) for the most part coincide with 
vocalic (vowel, semi-vowel) and fricative 
(s) segmental units. Steep rises from base- 
line to maximum, or near maximum, 
amplitude coincide with harmonic (vocalic, 
resonant) segments, phrase-initially or fol- 
lowing a phrase-medial minimum. Ampli- 
tude minima coincide with stops and frica- 
tive (6) segments; glottalized segments 
approach or attain minimum amplitude; 
and minimum amplitude precedes the onset 
and follows the cessation of speech. 








PALEOSIBERIAN ETYMOLOGIES: I 


DEAN STopDARD WorTH 
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0. Kinship terms in Kamchadal 

1. Immediate family 

2. Grandparents, grandchildren 

3. Uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, cousin 
4. Husband, wife, in-laws 

5. Man, woman, boy, girl 

6. Miscellaneous 


0. Linguistic descriptions of Northeast 
Siberia usually join the Chukchee, Koryak, 
and Kamchadal languages into one group 
termed Chukchee or Luoravetlan (true man, 
the Chukchees’ name for themselves) .! The 
opinion is no longer generally held that this 
Chukchee group is genetically related to 
other so-called Paleosiberian (Paleoasiatic) 
languages such as Gilyak, Yukaghir, Ket, 
etc., but its relation to such physically 
distant groups as Uralic (especially Sa- 
moyed), Basque, Tibetan, and the Indian 
tongues of Northwest or even Central 
America continues to be discussed a good 
deal.? Chukchee, Koryak, and Kamchadal 


1Roman Jakobson, ‘Langues paléosibé- 
riennes’”’, Les langues du monde, Paris, 1952, p. 
403; S. N. Stebnickij, ‘“‘Itel’menskij jazyk’, 
Jazyki i pis’mennost’ paleoaziatskix narodov, 
edit. E. A. Krejnovié (= Jazyki i pis’mennost’ 
narodov severa, III, Moskva-Leningrad, 1934), 
p. 86; Waldemar Bogoras, ‘‘Chukchee’”’, Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages by Franz 
Boas, Part 2, pp. 631-903; Roman Jakobson, 
Gerta Hiittl-Worth, John Fred Beebe, Paleo- 
siberian peoples and languages, a bibliographical 
guide, New Haven, 1957, p. 219. 

2e.g. by Johannes Angere (Juho Ankeria), 
“Das Verhiltnis der tschuktschischen Sprach- 
gruppe zu dem_ uralischen ,5prachstamme”’, 
Sprakvetenskapliga Sillskapets: i Uppsala For- 
handlingar, 1949-51, pp. 109-150; the most wide- 
ranging comparisons have been made by Karl 
Bouda, cf. ‘‘Tibetische Etymologien’’, Orbis 
V, 1, 1941, ‘‘Tschuktschisch und Finno-Ugrisch’’, 
Lingua, IV, 3, 1956, p. 286f., and esp. ‘‘Die Ver- 
wandtschaftsverhaltnisse der tschuktschischen 
Sprachgruppe’’, Acta Salmanticensia, Filosofia y 
Letras, V, 6, 1952. 
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forms are confidently cited for comparative 
purposes, and the casual reader, browsing 
through some of the far-reaching and un- 
doubtedly interesting conclusions drawn 
from such comparisons, might well assume 
that these cited forms had been more or 
less firmly established within each of the 
languages in question before being used for 
external comparison. This not unreasonable 
assumption unfortunately has no basis in 
fact, at least in the case of Kamchadal. 
The scanty descriptive material on Kam- 
chadal is superficial in all respects and ig- 
nores etymology completely. The few 
available word-lists are in several dialects 
the interrelations of which have never been 
established nor the distinctions between 
which even described.t No single Proto- 


?Some grammatical data on Kamchadal are 


given for comparative purposes in W. Bogoras, ’ 


“Chukchee”’; this material was partially system- 
atized and in a few respects supplemented in S. 
N. Stebnickij, ‘‘Itel’menskij jazyk’’. There are 
several pages of grammatical remarks among the 
Jochelson manuscripts in the New York Public 
Library (s. Avrahm Yarmolinsky, ‘‘Kamchadal 
and Asiatic Eskimo Manuscript Collections, A 
Recent Accession’’, Bulletin of the N. Y. Public 
Library, Nov., 1947); this and other material 
therein is now being prepared for publication. 

‘It is usually assumed that there were origin- 
ally three Kamchadal dialects, Northeast, South, 
and West; word-lists for these areas are given in 
S. P. KraSeninnikov’s fundamental work Opisanie 
zemli Kaméatki, Ist ed. S.P.b., 1755, 4th ed. (used 
here), Moskva-Leningrad, 1949, p. 444f.; closely 
related are many words from the village Uka, 
given with KraSeninnikov’s Koryak lists p. 461f.; 
these lists are abbreviated here as Kra’ 444, 
Krag 461. Much more complete lists were collected 
over a century later by Benedykt Dybowski and 
published by Ign. Radlifiski, ‘“‘Stowniki narzeczy 
ludow Kamczackich”’, Rozprawy Akademii Umie- 
jetnosci, wydziat filologiczny, Serya II, I, 53-217 
(Northeast), II, 103-122 (Southern), III, 81-164 
(Western), Krakow, 1892, also separately (used 
here, each list paginated 1-); abbreviated here 
Radl II, III, IV (I = an Ainu glossary, V = 
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Kamchadal word has ever been recon- 
structed, nor has it ever been demonstrated 
that there even was a unified Proto-Kam- 
chadal language, distinct from Proto-Koryak 
and Proto-Chukchee. In short, there is at 
the present time no justification for using 
Kamchadal material in wide-ranging com- 
parative studies. The present paper, de- 
voted to the comparison and analysis of all 
available Kamchadal kinship terms, offers a 
first modest: step toward the detailed in- 
ternal reconstruction that has to precede 
any valid external comparison. Only Kam- 
chadal forms are discussed, with occasional 
Koryak parallels cited. 

The proposed reconstructions are of vary- 
ing degrees of dependability. The certainty 





Koryak, cf. below). A much smaller list, ap- 
parently from the South Kamchadal area, is given 
in Martin Sauer, An account of a geographical 
and astronomical expedition to the northern parts 
of Russia. . . by Commodore Joseph Billings . . ., 
London, 1802, Appendix II, abbreviated here 
Sauer App. A number of kinship terms from the 
Northeast and Western areas are included in the 
lists and discussions of Adolph Erman, Reise um 
die Erde durch Nordasien und die beiden Oceane 
in den Jahren 1828, 1829 und 1830,r Este Abtheilung, 
Dritter Band, p. 428f., abbreviated here Erman 
NE, Erman NW. Other sources used in this paper 
include the Koryak lists in KraSeninnikov, op. 
cit., abbreviated Kra’ 461 (Kor Nom = nomadic 
or northern Koryak, Kor Sed = newly sedentary 
Koryak of Avacha River, Kor Kar = islanders of 
Karaginsk); the quite extensive Koryak list in 
Radlifski, op. cit., V, 1895, p. 149f., also 
separately (used here), abbreviated Radl Kor; a 
list of “English-Koryak Stems’? appended to 
Waldemar Bogoras’ Koryak Texts (= American 
Ethnological Society, Publications, Vol. V), p. 
142f., abbreviated Bog Kor Texts; a card-file 
dictionary of some 10,000 items compiled from 
over 500 pp. of Kamchadal folk-tales in the 
Jochelson Mss. of the N.Y. Public Library (s. 
f.n. 3 and 5), abbreviated JK2 (references to par- 
ticular tales and pages thereof: JK2.32: 7 = tale 
#32, p. 7), the ethnological materials in the same 
collection, abbreviated JK1, and finally a three- 
page list of kinship terms appended to JK], ab- 
breviated JK1x; all the Jochelson material is from 
West Kamchadal, mostly the Xajrjuzovo or 
southern sub-dialect, but partly from the Sedanka 
or northern sub-dialect, the latter being heavily 
Koryak-influenced. 
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with which a particular root can be recon- 
structed obviously depends on the amount 
of comparative material available; in some 
cases this is so inadequate that the cited 
forms must be regarded with caution, if 
not with outright suspicion (e.g. spuxt 
daughter-in-law, occurring only once in 
South Kamchadal), but in others there is 
little room for doubt (e.g. pe, pa child). West 
Kamchadal forms are generally more re- 
liable than others, since the Jochelson Mss.° 
make many more examples available and 
were in addition recorded by a more ex- 
perienced investigator than KraSeninnikov, 
for example. 

Comparison of Kamchadal kinship terms 
from the point of view of their dialectal 
distribution reveals the striking fact that of 
the eighty-odd roots used to form the ap- 
proximately one hundred thirty recorded 
kinship terms, only a bare dozen occur in 
more than one of the three dialect areas 
and only three or four in all three areas. Of 
the forty-three kinship relations attested in 
Kamchadal, there are twenty-one for which 
we have terms attested in all three areas. 
Common to Northeast, South, and West 
Kamchadal are only pe, pa child, sax(k) 
sister-in-law, probably ngoe wife, and per- 
haps (u)xaé, &ix girl, woman. Northeast and 
South are opposed to West Kamchadal by 
the terms NE, S nak (pl.) men:: W éamza 
etc.; NE,S ep, ip, ap father :: W isx (W 
epc, epe JK2.32 is a Koryak borrowing in 
Sedanka); perhaps NE kils, § kins younger 
brother :: W imtx. Northeast and West are 
opposed to South Kamchadal by NE, W 
tyj brother :: S kutaxuska. South and West 
are opposed to Northeast Kamchadal by 
S, W suging daughter :: NE éidepet; S, W 
mitx grandparent :: NE ak; S, W kivs uncle 
:: NE costanom. In many other cases there 
is a different term in each area, e.g., NE 
ile, S a:d, W tlusx aunt; NE kratit, S 
ka:txacité, W txlo old woman. Of course, 


* The first extensive texts in Kamchadal will 
soon be available in D. 8S. Worth, Kamchadal 
Texts Collected by W. Jochelson, s’Gravenhage, 
1959. 
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inaccurate recordings or unusual and as yet 
unstudied consonant alternations (e.g., 
é-g-d in éixtumx, gixtumx, dixtum sister 
Radl I1.10,15,22) may obscure genetic rela- 
tions; it is also true that many terms were 
simply not recorded in certain areas or at 
all (KraSeninnikov, for example, did not 
record any terms for grandparent, grand- 
child). Nevertheless, these dialectal differ- 
ences in an essential part of the vocabulary 
are so great that they require explanation. 
One possibility is that Proto-Kamchadal 
split up into dialects prior to the formation 
of the kinship system recorded here; another 
is that certain Kamchadal dialects under- 
went very strong influences from neighbor- 
ing languages. The first of these hypotheses 
cannot be tested by any reliable means. The 
second is true as far as Koryak to the North 
is concerned, but Koryak infiltration of 
Kamchadal is a relatively recent process and 
in any case cannot explain all, or even a 
large part of the dialectal divergences; the 
only other language known to have bordered 
on Kamchadal, Kurilian Ainu, has had no 
demonstrable influence on South Kam- 
chadal. It might be more rational to account 
for the relatively small number of conver- 
gences rather than to explain the over- 
whelmingly large number of divergences; 
this might be done by assuming that there 
never was a unified Proto-Kamchadal lan- 
guage and attributing common lexical and 
grammatical features to convergent develop- 
ment of the Balkanism type, perhaps com- 
plicated at a later stage by borrowings from 
Koryak.* In any case, this problem can 
only be raised here; any definitive or even 
likely solution must await publication of 
much broader lexical and grammatical com- 
parisons than those to which the present 
paper pretends. 


* The linguistic unity of the Koryak language 
has also recently been called into question by the 
Chukchee specialist P. Ja. Skorik, s. V. A. Avro- 

in, ‘“‘Novye issledovanija po jazykam narodno- 
tej severa’’, Izvestija Akad. Nauk. SSSR, Otdel. 
it. i jaz., XVI, 1957, No. 5, p. 471. 
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The following abbreviations are used 
frequently:’? NE, NE Kam = Northeast 
Kamchadal, spoken until the early twentieth 
century along the Kamchatka River valley 
and earlier along the East Coast from Uka 
in the North to Avacha Bay; 8, S Kam = 
South Kamchadal, spoken until circa 1900 
on the southern tip of the peninsula and 
earlier along the Southeast and Southwest 
Coasts; W, W Kam = West Kamchadal, 
still spoken in eight villages of the central 
West Coast (southern Tighil Region, Koryak 
National District)’ by approximately 500 
speakers in 1957 but dying out under strong 
Koryak and Russian influence; Uka = a 
dialect spoken in the eighteenth century 
and perhaps later on the Uka River, con- 
sidered by KraSeninnikov to be Koryak but 
obviously closely related to NE Kam; if. 
= incorporated form, e.g., pimsxi-pec 
daughter (literally female son), the non-incor- 
porated form with adjective ending -n 
being pimsxin pec. Where no other meaning 
is given after a Kamchadal form, its mean- 
ing is that of the subsection head-word. 
Where a root occurs only in one form, this 
form is given in the root column and not 
repeated after the colon, e.g., kutaxuska:S 
Kam only Kras 444. Stress is given where 
known, usually in W Kam forms from JK2; 
more and less frequent stresses are indicated 
by acute and grave respectively. A word 
preceded by an asterisk does not occur in 
exactly that form but is derived from the 
forms following in parentheses, e.g., * samses 
(dative samsezenk, pl. samsezén). A root in 
parentheses followed by a number, e.g. 
(samses 2) indicates that the same root has 
already been discussed in an earlier subsec- 
tion. Russian borrowings have not been 
included in this paper, in spite of their 
relative frequence, e.g., W Kam babukacex 
grandmother < Russ babuka, zurin brother- 
in-law < Russ Surin, since they will be 
treated in a separate paper.’ Kamchadal 

7 Cf. also f.n. 4. 


8D. 8. Worth, ‘‘Russian borrowings in Kam- 
chadal’’, to appear in 1959. 
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diminutives and other derived forms are not 
cited unless necessary to establish a root. 
Vowel shifts in oblique cases are not noted 
(e.g., isx father has a dative esxanke, nenekec 
child a comitative knanakacom). In the 
transcription, which compromises among 
those used by the various sources, length is 
indicated by a colon (a:), laryngealization 
by ~ (a), the velar nasal (Eng. sing) by p, 
palatalized 1 by J, in Radl 1. (but in JK1 
l’ = “anterior palatal sound, surd” JK1.1 
p. 98); the uvular corresponding to k is q, 
but these two phonemes are not always dis- 
tinguished in the sources; in Kra8S g = y, 
g = g; Erman’s transcriptions are in Ger- 


man and Sauer’s in English, so Erman tsch ~ 


= Sauer ch = é, Erman sch = Sauer sh 
= § etc.; the transcription of Koryak words 


_from Bog Kor Texts has been simplified 


somewhat. In general, the transcriptions in 
all our sources are far from satisfactory, but 
in the absence of a reliable phonemic analy- 
sis of Kamchadal it was thought best to leave 
them as they are. 


1.1. FATHER. 

ep, ip, ap: predominantly NE and S 
Kam, rare in W (frequent in Koryak). NE 
(redoubled) ipip Kras 444, epep Rad I1.20; 
S apat’ KraS 444, apat Radl III1.2; W 
Sedanka epc, epe JK2.32 < Koryak, cf. 
Uka ep Kras 461, Kor Kar papa ibid., appa 
Bog Kor Texts 145, pepa grandfather Radl 
Kor 53, appa idem Bog Kor Texts 146; no 
connection with the isolated W Kam épeé 
girl Radl IV.21. 

isx : W Kam only; i&x KraS 444, is-ch 
Sauer App, isx, izk, izg Radl IV.30, 31, 
isx, pl. isxen JK1, JK1x, JK2; in compounds 
isxekex, isxekex father-in-law Radl IV.30, 
isxekesx stepfather JK1x. 

1.2. MOTHER. 

ag(n) : NE Kam only; aga, agag Radl 
II.1; cf. an below and nga wife. 

an: NE Kam only; antuan Kras 444; 
perhaps related to W Anjan mother-, 
daughter-, sister-in-law; cf. ag(n) above. 

a:l:S Kam only; aalgat’ Kras 444, 
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aajmaé Radl III.1; probably related to 
NE ileks mother-in-law, ilens maternal aunt 
Rad! II.25 and to Koryak alla, ilja, elli 
mother KraS 461, i] Bog Kor Texts 148, 
ellaatgelag mother-in-law Radl Kor 9. 

nazé:S Kam only; naz-ch Sauer App; 
perhaps, if n = nasal 1, naze = lexsx, cf. 
below. 

lexsx : W Kam only; laxsxa Kras 444, 
lexsx, legsx, legsk Radl IV.50, lexsx JK2, 
laxsx’ JK1, laxsx, pl. laxsxen JK1x; lisx 
JK2.41:28 probably = lusx, tlusx aunt; in 
compounds lexsxekex, lexsxeks, lexsxeksx 
mother-in-law Radl IV.50; perhaps related 
to NE ileks mother-in-law Radl I1.25. 

xép : W Kam only (Sedanka); xéne, 
xépe JK2.6, JK2.32; cf. anxen mother-in-law 
JK1ix, S kéniZax woman Radl IIL.9. 

1.3. CHILD, BOY, SON. 

pe, pa: common to all Kam dialects 
and Uka. In the meaning son: NE peed’ 
Krag 444, peé Radl II.64;S peat’ Krag 444, 
paaé Radl IIT. 14, pa-atsh Sauer App; W pata 
Kras 444, pet ix]in male child Radl IV-63, 
pet, pl. pen JK1, JK1x, JK2, pez Erman 
NW;; cf. Uki peeé’ Kras 461. In the mean- 
ing child: NE paaxéué, paakxejé Radl 
11.63, péé, pl. péd Radl II.64; S paazid pl. 
Rad] III.14; W paazid pl. Radl IV.62, ped, 
pl. pen Radl IV.63, pen pl. of nenekec 
Radl IV.58, pec, pl. pen JK2. In the mean- 
ing boy: NE paatué’ KraS 444, pahaitsch- 
isch Erman NE; S peagatué’ Kras 444, 
paaxastas Radl III.14, pahatsh Sauer App; 
W panaxta KraS 444, pempse Erman NW, 


. pémacex, pémacex JK2. In the meaning 


young man: NE paatué’ KraS 444, paxajéué 
Radl I1.63, petucié Radl II.64; S peaicit’ 
Kras 444. In compounds NE ¢idepeé’ KraS 
444, ¢éideinpet, ¢idepet Radi II.11, W 
pimsxi-peé (if.) JK1 daughter; W peks.x 
ximsxin stepdaughter (< peks.x stepson) 
Radl IV.64, tm.e]ka]x pet daughter-in-law 
Radl IV.78. 

héfe: W Kam only; nenekeé, pl. pén 
(cf. pe, pa above) Radl IV.58, féfekecex 
dimin., pl. fiéfiekenc JK2. In meaning boy 
W fienekié JK1. In the meaning young man 
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W nanata KraS 444; cf. panaxta boy < pe, 
pa. Originally meant only sibling: cf. W 
fine, hana sister JK2 and Kor Kar ninix$ 
younger brother or sister KraS 461. Unclear 
is the relation to Koryak enine elder, e.g., 
eninecija, eninela elder brother, eninel’-caky- 
get elder sister KraS 461. 

ujjuja : W Kam only Radl IV.82; < il, 
ul younger, smaller, cf. NE ilujin pet younger 
son Radl I1.26, ilujin éidepet younger 
daughter 11.25 etc.; perhaps related to W 
hola young man JK2 and NE alol grandson, 
alolé granddaughter Radi I1.2,3; cf. Koryak 
ila’nyo youngest brother or sister Bog Kor 
Texts 153. 

périyan: W Kam once only; “inecx 
yurtecex périyancex (Xajrjuzovo kpacecom) 
kztin|qazuknen in that yurta with her child 
she lived’? JK2.41:19; cf. pe, pa above. 

1.4. DAUGHTER. 

suging :S and W Kam; S sugyng Kras 
444, sooguing Sauer App, sugin Radl III.16; 
W Suuinga Kras 444; later replaced by 
analytic compounds, cf. below. 

ximsxin pec : W Kam only; ximsxin pet 
Radl IV.12, peé xim.sxin Radl IV.63. In 
compounds peks.x ximsxin stepdaughter Radl 
IV.64, komlon ximsxin granddaughter Radl 
IV.45, rosx komlon ximsxin great grand- 
daughter Radl IV.66, mitx ximsxin grand- 
mother (literally grandparent-female) Rad] 
IV.55, luxs.x ximsxin niece Radl IV.52. 
Probably = pimsxi, cf. below. 

pimsxi: W Kam only, apparently de- 
veloped from or replaced ximsxin, cf. above; 
pec-pimsxin JK2, pfimsxi-pet (if.) JK1, 
nimsxin pec JKix. In other compounds 
pimsxi nénekié (if.) girl JK1, nimsxin 
silatumx sister, female cousin JK1x, nimsxin 
imtx younger cousin for a woman ibid., 
nimsxin kamlancix granddaughter JK1x, 
pimsxi kémlon, pimsxi kémron (i.f.) tdem 
JK2, nimsxcin (sic) rosxkamloncix great 
granddaughter JK1x, ypimsxin-mitx grand- 
mother JK2, nimsxin xetskneninan mitx 
great grandmother JK1x, pimsxi luxsx (i-f.) 
niece JK1. As a substantive pimsx JK2, 
nimsé Radl IV.59 woman. 
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éidepeé : NE Kam only; ¢idepeé’ Kras 
444, éideinpeé, ¢idepeé Rad I1.11; ef. (u)xeé, 
éix girl, cid woman, pe, pa child. 

newiik : W Kam once only Erman NW; 
probably a Koryak borrowing in Sedanka, 
ef. Koryak névék daughter Radl Kor 47. 

1.5. BROTHER. 

ty) : NE and W Kan;; NE tyja KraS 444, 
tyix (esp. elder brother) Radl I1.84; W tyja 
Krag 444. 

tix : NE Kam only Rad] II.74; perhaps 
= kilx, cf. below. 

kilx : NE Kam only; kylxtem brother for 
a woman Radl 11.57; cf. ti]x above, kils 
younger brother Radl I1.26, kiltumx blood 
relation Radl 11.42, giterusx ki]tumx male 
cousin Rad] II.23. 

silatumx : W Kam only. brother for a man; 
silatumx Radl IV.68, salatumx JK1, sila- 
tumxrian brothers and cousins JKI1x, sila- 
tumx elder brother JK2, silatumx, pl. 
silatumxin elder brother, cousin JK1x; sila 
is related to but not = sala younger, cf. 
Sajan kitkinym younger brother Radl IV.69, 
salan silatumx, salan imtx idem JKI1x; 
tumx = sibling, cf. NE éixtumx, gixtumx 
sister Radl I1.10,22; W silatumx, Sedanka 
zlatumx elder sister JK2. 

qitkin : W Kam only brother for a woman; 
kitkinym Radl IV. 42, qitkinin, -en JK2, 
xaitkinen, pl. xaitkinin JK1x; ef. Koryak 
kajtakalgon Radl Kor 31. 

kutaxuska :S Kam only KraS 444; per- 
haps = k-tshidzshi Sauer App, but cf. 
kyscyS elder brother below; cf. kutxa:n sister 
below. 

1.6. BROTHER, ELDER. 

kyscyS : NE Kam only Radl II.57; ef. 
k-tshidzshi brother Sayer App. 

(silatumx 2) : W Kam only JK1x, JK2; 
cf. brother above; in compounds tl’xoncan 
silatumx (also elder cousin) JK1x. 

(qitkin 2): W Kam only in compound 
tl’xoncan xaitkinen elder brother or male 
cousin for a woman JK1x. 

1.7. BROTHER, YOUNGER. 

kils: NE Kam only, in compounds; 
ulujin kils Rad] 11.26; ef. kylxtem brother 
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Radl 11.57, kulsxit father-in-law Radl II.54; 
= (?) kins, ef. below. 

kins :S Kam only Radl III.10; = (?) 
kils, ef. above. 

{mtx : W Kam only y.b. for a man JK2; 
in compounds salan imtx JK1x; perhaps re- 
lated to mitx grandfather. 

(silatumx 3): W Kam only, in com- 
pounds; SaJan silatumx y.b. for a man Radl 
IV.69, salan silatumx JK1x. 

(qitkin 3) : W Kam only, in compounds; 
Sajan kitkinym y.b. for a woman Rad! IV.69. 

1.8. sISTER. 

éixtum : NE Kam only; ixtum Krag 444, 

éixtumx, gixtumx, dixtum Radl IT.10,15,22; 


<¢éix girl, cf. (u)xeé, tix girl, éixengué’ - 


wife Kra& 444, + tumx sibling, cf. silatumx 
above. : 

kunsxux : NE Kam only sister for a man 
Rad] I1.15,55. 

kutxa:n: S Kam only Kras 444; cf. 
kutaxuska brother ibid, 

koséu: S Kam only; kos-choo Sauer 
App; ef. NE kyscyS elder brother Rad] I1.57. 

lilix] : W Kam only; lilixlé’ KraS 444, 
lylyxl Radl IV.52, lilix}] JK2, lilixs JK1, 
lilixl’, pl. lilixlin wife’s sister JK1x. 

1.9. sIsTER, ELDER. 

(silatumx 4): W Kam only; Sedanka 
zlatumx JK2; cf. brother. 

(Iilix} 2) : W Kam only, in compounds; 
ktx4ncen Iilixs JK1, tl’xoncan lilixl’ JK1x. 

1.10. sisTER, YOUNGER. 

(imtx 2) : W Kam only JK2; ef. younger 
brother. 

(éixtum 2): NE Kam only, in com- 
pounds; ilulin gixtumx Rad IT.26. 

(lilix} 3) : W Kam only, in compounds; 
Salan lylyxl Radl IV.69. 

(silatumx 5): W Kam only, in com- 
pounds; salan nimsxin silatumx, lit. younger 
female sibling JK1x. 


2.1. GRANDFATHER. 

ak: NE Kam only; akak, akoak (re- 
doubled), akxr, akrx Radl II.2; originally 
grandparent, cf. akxra, akrxon grandmother 
ibid. 
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mitx : S and W Kam;S mitx Rad III.12; 
W mitx, mitg, mitk, mits, mytx Radl IV.55, 
56, mitx JK2, métx grandparent JK1, mitx, 
pl. mitxen JK1x; originally grandparent, cf. 
mitx ximsxin etc. grandmother; perhaps re- 
lated to imtx younger brother. 

2.2. GRANDFATHER, GREAT. 

(Compounds only; W Kam xetskneninan 
mitx JK1x). 

2.3. GRANDMOTHER. 

(ak 2): NE Kam only; akxra, akrxon 
Radl I1.2; cf. grandfather. 

,(mitx 2):S and W Kam, usually in 
compounds; S ximsxin mytx Radl III.12, 
W mitx ximsxin, mitx txlon (grandparent 
old woman) Radl IV.55, mitx, pimsxin-mitx 
JK2, metx grandparent JK1; cf. grandfather. 

mecxot] : W Kam JK2.41:28 only. 

2.4. GRANDMOTHER, GREAT. 

(Compounds only; W Kam _nimsxin 
xetskneninan mitx JK1x). 

2.5. GRANDSON. 

alol : NE Kam only Radl II.2; ef. alolé 
granddaughter. 

komlo: NE and W Kam; NE kymlot 
Radl II.57; W komlon Radl IV.45, kAmlon 
grandchild JK2, komlon, komron JK1; in 
compounds ixl’cin kamlancix lit. male little 
grandchild JK1x. 

2.6. GRANDSON, GREAT. 

(Compounds only; W Kam rosx komlon 
Radl IV.66, rosxkamlon JKI1x, ixl’cin- 
roskamlonecix JK1x; ef. nimsxin rosxkam- 
loneix great granddaughter ibid.). 

2.7. GRANDDAUGHTER. 

(alol 2) : Ne Kam only; alolé Radl II.3; 
< alol grandchild + &(i) (?) girl, ef. (u)xoé, 
éix girl. 

(Compounds: W Kam komlon ximsxin 
Radl IV.45, pimsxi kémlon (if.), pimsxi 
kémron (i.f.) JK1, nimsxin kamlancix JK1x; 
cf. kemlo grandson). 

2.8. GRANDDAUGHTER, GREAT. . 

(Compounds only; W Kam rosx komlon 
ximsxin Radl IV.66, nimsxcin rosxkamloncix 
JK1x; ef. great grandson). 
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3.1. UNCLE. 

costanom : NE Kam only; costanom pa- 
ternal uncle Radl II.9, éoschtanom maternal 
u. Radi IT.12. 

kivs: S and W Kam; § kius paternal 
uncle Radl III.10; W kius, kiv.sx maternal 
or paternal u. Radl IV.42, kixus JK1, kifsx, 
pl. kifsxen (also parents’ male cousins) JK1x; 
in compounds tmalkenan kifsx aunt’s hus- 
band for man and woman ibid. 

3.2. AUNT. 

ile : NE Kam only; ilens mother’s sister 
Radl 11.25, pilemé father’s sister Radl 11.64; 
related to ileks mother-in-law Radl II.25. 

a:d:S Kam only; aad Radl III.1; ef. 
a:1 mother. 

tlusx : W Kam only; lisx Rad! IV.51, lusx, 
tlésux’ JK2, tlusx, pl. tlusxun (also mother’s 
or father’s female cousins) JK1x; in com- 
pounds tmalkenan tlusx uncle’s wife JK1x.° 

3.3. NEPHEW. 

kidex : NE Kam only; kidx Radl II1.39, 
kudex sister’s son Radl I1.53; related to 
kislx niece, cf. below. 

luxsx : W Kam only; luxs.x sister’s son 
Radl IV.52, luxsx’ JK1, luxsx, pl. luxsxin 
JK1x; cf. niece below. 

3.4. NIECE. 

kiskx : NE Kam only; kislx, kyslx Radl 
11.46,57; related to kidex nephew, cf. above. 

(Compounds: W Kam luxs.x ximsxin 
sister’s daughter Radl IV.52, pimsxi luxsx 
[i.f.] JK1; cf. luxsx nephew above). 

3.5. COUSIN. 

kuslim : NE Kam only male cousin, 
mother’s side Radl I1.56. 

eceza : NE Kam only female c., mother’s 
side Radl I1.19; cf. Uka eéié’ elder sister 
Kras 461, Koryak eSegi SakgeS younger sister 
Radl Kor 14. 

inpun : W Kam only male or female c., 
mother’s side; inpun]x, inpunjg Radl IV.28 
(also wife’s brother, ibid.); = inpun daughter- 
in-law, inpul’x, pl. inpulan sister-in-law for 

* Jochelson, JKix:iii notes the saying tmal- 
kenan tlusz gam inmesinkex ‘“‘an aunt related not 


by blood does not hinder (nuptial ties)’’, i.e. her 
blood relations are not counted as relatives. 
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man or woman, husband’s brother, sister’s 
husband for woman JK1x; ef. NE kispunx] 
daughter- or sister-in-law Rad] I1.46. 

(silatumx 5) : W Kam only; silatumx, pl. 
silatumxin elder brother or cousin for a man, 
silatumxrian brothers and male cousins, 
nimsxin silatumx sister or female cousin for 
a woman, tl’woncan nimsxin silatumx elder 
sister or female cousin JK1x. 

(qitkin 4) : W Kam only; xaitkinen, pl. 
xaitkinin brother or male cousin for a woman 
JKI1x. 

(lilix] 4) : W Kam only; lilixl’, pl. lilixlin 
sister or female cousin for a man, tl’xoncan 
lilixl’ elder female cousin for a man, salan 
lilixl’ younger female cousin for a man JK1x; 
ef. lilix] sister. 


4.1. HUSBAND. 

ken(g/k) : NE Kam only; kengiS Krag 
444, kenesx Radl II.37, kenks Radl II.38; 
ef. Uka kengil’ Kra’ 461. 

kros¢ : NE Kam only; kroschtscha Er- 
man NE; = krosé man, cf. below. 

ix: S Kam only; elku Krag 444, i]x 
Radl III.5. 

skoé : S.Kam only; skoch Sauer App; ef. 
squa-aw wife ibid. 

q4mzan : W Kam only; kamZan Krag 444, 
kamzan Radl IV.34, q4mzan JK2; probably 
related to S and W Kam uSskamZa man 
KraS 444 and surely to W Kam éamza, 
qceamza man. 

4.2. WIFE. 

nga : common to all Kam dialects and 
Uka; NE ¢ixengué’ KraS 444 (cf. girl), 
éixegué Radl II.10, ¢yxemié Rad] II.13, 
tschihench Erman NE; S ngyngyé’ (re- 
doubled) KrasS 444, ilga, i]gax (probably 
nasal 1 ~ n) Radi III.6; W igyé’ Kras 444, 
nanyé, nnyé Radl IV.57, 59, nic (ng > pn) 
JK2; Uka dingyé’ KraS 461; related to 
Koryak neg, nev, fiaw woman, wife etc., cf. 
Kor Nom, Sed neguen wife Kras 461, Kor 
Kar nyfnyx8 (redoubled) ibid., nevan Radl 
Kor 47, fidwan Bog Kor Texts 153; also 
Kor Nom, Sed ngavakyk daughter Kras 
461 < ngav + akyk son, child. 
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ciirk : NE Kam only; tschiirk Erman NE. 

squa:w:S Kam only; squa-aw Sauer 
App; an interesting coincidence of unex- 
plained origin. 

wims : W Kam only Erman NW,;; per- 
haps = pimsx woman. 

4.3. FATHER-IN-LAW. 

ku]sxit : NE Kam only Radl IT.54. 

samses: W Kam only; samsaz Radl 
IV.70, samses, pl. samsesen JK1x; originally 
male in-law, cf. son-in-law, brother-in-law. 

isxeko(s)x : W Kam only; isxekex, isxekx 
Radl IV.30, isxekesx JK1x (also stepfather) ; 
< isx father + ka(s)x in-law, ef. lexsxko(s)x 
mother-in-law, peks.x stepson; isx father also 
used for father-in-law JK1x. 

(Compounds: NE Kam lava epein, lova 
epein Radl II.58,60; < lova relation by 
marriage (?), ef. Koryak navllv.e niece Radl 
Kor 45, allave nephew ibid: 4, Kor Nom 
lovela young man KraS 461 + ep father. 

4.4. MOTHER-IN-LAW. . 

ileks : NE Kam only Radl II.25; related 
to ilens aunt tbid., -ks perhaps = -ka(s)x 
in-law, cf. isxeka(s)x father-in-law. 

kosmixt : NE Kam only husband’s mother 


Rad IT.51. 


Anjan : W Kam only; afijan, afijSan Radl 
IV.5, Anlan, énlan JK2, anxen husband’s or 
wife’s mother JK1x; cf. sister-in-law, daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

lexsxeka(s)x : W Kam only; lexsxekex, 
lexsxeks, lexsxeksx Radl IV.50; < lexsx 
mother + ka(s)x in-law, cf. isxeka(s)x 
father-in-law. 

4.5. SON-IN-LAW. 

ponxstaz : NE Kam only Radl II.65; 
probably = pons]taz brother-in-law ibid. 

(samses 2): W Kam only; SamSaz Radl 
1V.70, simses (also husband of wife’s sister) 
JK1, samses, pl. samsesen JK1x; cf. father- 
in-law, brother-in-law. 

4.6. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

kispunx] : NE Kam only Radl II.46 (also 
sister-in-law) ; cf. inpun]x cousin. 

kym]x : NE Kam only Radl II.57; cf. 
kamlo grandson. 
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spuxt: S Kam only Radl III.16; pl. 
nimutkut’. 

nimutkut’ :S Kam only Rad III.16; pl 
of spuxt. 

(Anjan 2) : W Kam only; afjan, afijSan 
Radl IV.28; cf. mother-in-law, sister-in-law. 

(inpun 2): W Kam only; inpun Radl 
IV.28; = inpun]x cousin. 

(Compound: W Kam tm.e]ka]x peé Radl 
IV.78). 

4.7. BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

pijilum : NE Kam only Rad IT.64. 

‘pons]taz : NE Kam only Radl II.65; 
probably = ponxstaz son-in-law ibid. 

(samses 3) : W Kam only; Saméaz Radl 


‘ IV.70, *s&mses (dative sd4msezenk, pl. 


sAmsezén) JK2, samses, pl. samsesen JK1x; 
cf. father-in-law, son-in-law. 

(inpun 3): W Kam only; inpunjx, in- 
punlg Radl IV.28, inpul’x, pl. inpulan 
sister’s husband for a woman, brother’s wife, 
husband’s brother JK1x; cf. cousin. 

4.8. SISTER-IN-LAW. 

sex(k) : common to all Kam dialects; 
NE exsxoa Radl II.19; S kaasx Radl ITI.7, 
kos-choo sister Sauer App, cf. squa-aw wife 
ibid.; W sxuan Radl IV.67, f.sknan, f.skvnan 
Radl IV.23, suxktip husband’s sister JK2, 
suxkunan idem JK1x; may < xsax(k). 

(kispunx] 2) : NE Kam only Rad II.46; 
cf. daughter-in-law. 

(lilix] 5) : W Kam only; lilixl’, pl. lilixlin 
wife’s sister JK1x; cf. sister, cousin. 

(Anjan 3) : W Kam only; afjan, afijSan 
Radl IV.5; cf. mother-in-law, daughter-in-law. 

(inpun 4): W Kam only; inpul’x, pl. 
inpulan brother’s wife JK1x; cf. brother-in- 
law. 


5.1. MAN. 

uskamZa :S and W Kam; § udkamZa 
Krag 444, uskaams Sauer App, vuskaméZax, pl. 
nakaz, cf. below Radl III.14,20; W uskamiza 
KraS 444; probably related to qdmzan 
husband and éamza below. 

éamza: W Kam only; éamzajan men, 
sing. ¢amzajé éamzalg, camzanjg Radl 
IV.14,15, qefmzan(}) JK2, ksimsan Erman 
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NW;; cf. uSkamZa above, W Kam qdmzan 
husband, and Kor Kar oSaméagal man Kras 
461, the latter or a similar form being the 
origin of Russian Kaméadaly, Engl. Kam- 
chadal. 

(krosé 2) : NE Kam only; krostuga Kras 
444, kroStox Rad] II.53, krostoran human 
ibid.; cf. kroSéostié young man Rad} I1.53, 
kroschtscha husband Erman NE. 

nak : NE and § Kam, plural only; NE 
nakild men, people Radl 11.62; S nakaz pl. 
of vuSkamZax man Radi III.14,20; cf. Uka 
nakamxat young man Kra8S 461. 

wskanx] : W Kam only; term used only 
by animals in folk tales JK2; perhaps related 
to ken(g/k) husband. 

5.2. MAN, OLD. 

xalkéué : NE Kam only; chalktschutsch 
Erman NE. 

vékatié :S Kam only Rad] III.19; per- 
haps related to xéqa below. 

xéqa : W Kam only; xéqa, xéqas, qéqa, 
dim. pl. xeqine JK2. 

Sikaé : W Kam only Radl IV.71. 

6.3. MAN, YOUNG. 

(pe, pa 2) : NE and S Kam; NE paatué’ 
Kras 444, paxajéué, petudié Radl 11.63,64; 
S peaitié Kras 444; ef. pe, pa child. 

(féfe 2): W Kam only; nanaéa Krag 
444; cf. néne child. 

(krosé 3): NE Kam only; kroStistit 
Rad] 11.53; ef. kro&é husband, man. 

hola : W Kam only; hola, pl. holain JK2; 
ef. ujjula child. 

5.4. WOMAN. 

tid: NE Kam only; éyduxelka Radl 
II.19, tid, ¢ideé, pl. cided Radl II.10, cydx 
Rad] II.13; in compound ¢idepet daughter 
(lit. female son); cf. (u)xoé, Gix girl. 

(pimsx 2): W Kam only; nimsé Radl 
II.59, pimsx JK2; cf. pimsxi daughter. 

kéniZax :S Kam only Radl III.9; per- 
haps related to ken(g/k) husband. 

5.5. WOMAN, OLD. 

kratié : NE Kam only; kratit, kroatié 
Radl I1.52,53; pratschitsch Erman NE. 

ka:txaci¢é :S Kam only; kaatxacit Radl 
III.7. 
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txlo: W Kam only; txlo, txlin Radl 
IV.75, * txlo (dimin. txlocex, -cx; pl. txlénc) 
JK2; in compound mitx txlon grandmother 
(lit. grandparent old woman) Radl IV.55. 

5.6. WOMAN, YOUNG. 

(u)xoé, éix : common to all Kam dialects 
and Uka; NE éixuatué’ Kras 444, uxéié, 
pl. uxtid Rad! II.84, uchtschitsch Erman 
NE; S xuéiéu KrasS 444, ¢ikéié Radl IIT.3, 
ch-tshitshoo Sauer App; W uxtumaxta 
(redoubled) KraS 444; ef. Uka uxt¢imkaé’ 
KraS 461 and uxtipeet’ daughter ibid., 
cixengué’ wife, ¢cixtumx sister, éidepet 
daughter. 

eke : W Kam only; ék.ené Radl IV.19, 
ékence pl. JK2, ekoz Erman NW; related to 
Koryak ak, ek son, child, e.g. Kor Nom, 
Sed akyk son KraS 461, Kor Kar ikiku 
ibid.; probably = the second element of W 
Kam newiik daughter Erman NW, of which 
the first element < nga, Koryak nev, fiaw 
wife, female, cf. névék daughter Radl Kor 
47, fiaw woman etc. Bog Kor Texts 146. 

lane: W Kam only frequent in JK2; 
perhaps related to Koryak Jageg girl Radl 
Kor 37. 

épe¢ : W Kam Radl IV.21 only; origin 
unclear. 


6.1. STEPFATHER. 

(isxeka(s)x 2): W Kam only; isxekesx 
JK1x; ef. father-in-law. 

6.2. STEPSON. 

peks.x : W Kam only Radl IV.64; < pe 
child + ka(s)x in-law; cf. isxeko(s)x father- 
in-law, stepfather, lexsxeka(s)x mother-in-law. 

6.3. STEPDAUGHTER. 

(Compounds: W Kam peks.x ximsxin 
Radl IV.64). 

6.4. PARENTS, FOREFATHERS. 

ximitxen : W Kam only JK1x; < xi (?) 
+ mitx grandparent; in compound xetskne- 
ninan ximitx forefathers JK1x. 

6.5. RELATIVE. 

kiJtumx : NE Kam only Radl II.42; ef. 
kils brother Radl II.26. 

tinitin (?): W Kam only JK2.33:10 
some female relative. 
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CONSONANT HARMONY IN WIYOT (WITH A NOTE ON CREE) 
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1. Introduction 

2. Wiyot consonant symbolism 
3. Wiyot consonant harmony 
4. Consonant harmony in Cree 


1. The process I call consonant harmony™ 
occurs on the North American continent in 
at least three separate languages, as different 
as Wishram (Chinook)!” on the Washington- 


Oregon border, Navaho? in the Southwest, - 


and Wiyot in northwestern California. ‘This 
paper describes the functioning of the process 
in the last-named of these languages.’ 


2. Wiyot is characterized by an alter- 
nation of consonants which has both a 


1a Otto Jespersen (Language, 1922, p. 280) uses 
the term ‘‘consonant-harmonization”’ to refer to 
a similar phenomenon. 

1b Wishram consonant harmony is combined 
with a diminutive-augmentative consonant sym- 
bolism, as is the case in Wiyot (sections 2 and 3); 
“there is a distinct tendency to have all the 
consonants of a word bear a consistent diminutive 
or augmentative coloring.’?’ Edward Sapir, Di- 
minutive and Augmentative Consonantism in 
Wishram, in Boas, Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, BAE-B 40, 1911, pp. 638-645. 

2In Navaho consonant harmony is purely 
morphophonemic: the phonemes of the two 
sets /sz 3c ¢/and/SZjé é/ are mutually ex- 
clusive within word boundaries. Consonants oc- 
curring latest in the word control assimilation of 
preceding consonants to the corresponding ones 
of the proper set. Harry Hoijer, Navaho Pho- 
nology, Univ. of N. Mex. Pubs. in Anth. 1, 
Albuquerque, 1945, pp. 11-14. 

*The data on which this description is based 
was recorded by the writer on field trips in 1956 
and 1957, under the sponsorship of the Survey of 
California Indian Languages, Department of 
Linguistics, University of California, Berkeley. 
The only previous extensive work on Wiyot is 
Gladys A. Reichard, Wiyot Grammar and Texts, 
UCPAAE 22.1-215. My own material on the phase 
of Wiyot here in question is more complete, and 
thus I have preferred its use for present purposes. 
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morphological and a morphophonemic as- 
pect. The morphological aspect, discussed 
in this section, is a diminutive-augmentative 
consonant symbolism. In this process 
consonants! are related as follows: 


Dim. c § r 
' Normal t s ] 
Aug. é 8 r 


The specific diminutive and augmentative 
morphemes are -o-e and -atk, respectively. 
These are suffixed to noun or verb stems, 
and any stem consonants among those 
listed above change accordingly. Examples: 

(1) Iéliswit he sings (-il third person 
subject suffix); rériSwo-cit he hums. 

(2) tawi-pa?lil rope; cawi-pa?roto-c® twine; 
éawi-pa?rolatk heavy cable. Replacement of 
/i/ by /o/ in the latter two forms is ir- 
regular. 

(3) lapté?w cloud; lapcé?yawore little 
cloud; lapéé?yawatk big cloud, storm cloud. 
See fn. 6 for retention of initial /1/. Inser- 
tion of -ya in the derived forms is the result 


4This and other types of ‘consonantal play,’ 
truly, as Sapir wrote in 1915, are ‘‘a fruitful field 
for investigation in American linguistics and 
should receive more attention.’”’ Edward Sapir, 
Abnormal Types of Speech in Nootka, Canada 
Dept. of Mines, Geol. Survey, Mem. 62, Anth. 
Series no. 5, 1915, 21 pp. Reprinted in Selected 
Writings of Edward Sapir, 1951, pp. 179-196. The 
quoted passage is on p. 186. 

5 Wiyot consonants are /ptcékkwbdzig? 
Bst&yhmnwy!Irr/ (the first six are fortis 
unaspirated, the second five lenis aspirated, stops 
and affricates; r is a flap and r a trill). Other 
phonemes include vowels /i e a o u/ and two 
accents, symbolized by ’~, which combine fea- 
tures of pitch and stress. 

6 It should be noted that the corpus also ex- 
emplifies this word with the initial consonant 
unchanged. Among several kinds of cases where 
consonants do not change according to the general 
rule, this type is the commonest. 
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of a regular morphophonemic process not 
relevant to our present concern. 

(4) ré?l large plate basket sp.; r6?ratk 
used or old plate basket. 

The common meaning of the diminutive 
is littleness; rarely it indicates affection. 
The augmentative may refer to bigness, 
but more often it is simply pejorative. This 
latter meaning is especially frequent with 
words for people, personified animals, and 
household utensils. 


3. The process in Wiyot which I have 
named consonant harmony affects the same 
consonants as those involved in diminutive- 
augmentative consonantism, but without 
change in meaning. It most frequently occurs 
when a stem contains a ‘diminutive’ or 
‘augmentative’ consonant. In this case 
affixes which include in their commonest 
forms any of the phonemes /t s 1/ show these 
changed to forms which harmonize. Con- 
trast the following two examples: 

(5) ro?tatwéwi'lit he admires me (root 
ro?’tatw-, stem formative -o, first person 
object suffix -wil, third person subject 
suffix -il). 

(6) tiSkéwirril he likes me (stem ti&k6-, 
same suffixes). See fn. 6 for retention of 
initial /t/. 

A few stems which do not themselves 
contain any changed consonants neverthe- 
less regularly take the changed form of 
suffixes, e.g.: 

(7) waldsit he sees you (stem walé-second 
person object suffix -s, suffix -il). 

(8) tuktésit he looks at you (stem tukté-, 
same suffixes). In respect of this type of 
alternation, Wiyot consonant harmony is 
not purely synchronic. 

The basic feature of consonant harmony 
in Wiyot, then, is a tendency for consonants 
to assimilate in certain patterns within the 
word, or conversely, for certain groups of 
consonants to’ be mutually exclusive within 
the word. There is a three-way opposition 
among the consonants t : ¢ : é; a two-way 
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contrast obtains between s : § and between 
Pt 2: : 

4. As a sort of appendix to this paper, we 
note a specific problem in Algonquian on 
which Wiyot may throw some light, es- 
pecially now that the question of the re- 
lationship of the Algonquian languages to 
Wiyot (and geographically contiguous 
Yurok) has been definitively settled by the 
evidence presented by Haas in a recent 
paper.” 

An article in this journal by Hockett* 
traces the development of /t/ and /c/ since 
PCA times, and by a distributional survey 
of these phonemes in PCA and several of 
the modern Central Algonquian languages 
shows convincingly that the contrast be- 
tween them in PCA times was only across 
word boundaries, when final vowels were 
lost in sandhi. Otherwise they were in 
complementary distribution: e¢ before i 
i: y, t elsewhere. But a problem arises in 
Cree, and this is what concerns us here. 
In this language there is an alternation 
between /t/ and /c/ as follows: 

“..in the formation of diminutives an 
ending containing /s/ is added to the under. 
lying stem; in addition, most speakers re- 
place a /t/ anywhere earlier in the word by 
/c/. This habit is carried over also to some 
non-diminutive forms with an /s/ near the 
end of the word.’” 

A partial statement of the situation in 
Wiyot may be made in paralle! form: 

7™Mary R. Haas, Algonkian and Ritwan: The 
End of a Controversy, IJAL 24.159-173 (1958). 
A striking morphophonemic resemblance between 
PCA and Wiyot may be added to Haas’ evidence: 
in PCA when possessive prefixes are used with a 
stem beginning in a vowel, *t is inserted between 
the prefix and stem. In Wiyot, stems in hV- 
(PCA *V- : W hV- regularly), hV- > -tV- after 
possessive prefixes. Examples: PCA ‘*ehkw- 
louse, *netehkw- my louse; Wiyot hikw louse, 
rutikw my louse. 

® Charles F. Hockett, Central 
/t/ and /c/, IJAL 22.202-207 (1956). 

® Hockett, op. cit., p. 204. 
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In the formation of diminutives an end- 
ing containing /c/ is added to the under- 
lying stem; in addition, a /t/ anywhere 
earlier in the word is normally replaced by 
/c/. This habit is carried over also to non- 
diminutive forms with a /c/ anywhere in 
the word. 

Are these phenomena cognate? Their 
similarity seems too detailed to explain by 
coincidence. If they are indeed cognate, 
the history of *t and *c may be pushed back 
further. Hockett’s data points to an allo- 
phonic relationship between them in Pre- 
PCA, so he must take the Cree alternation 
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as ‘apparently recent.’ Now perhaps we 
can ascribe to the prototype of both Wiyot 
and Algonquian the operation of t-c alter- 
nation in consonant harmony and in di- 
minutives, much as in Cree and Wiyot 
today. When some of the daughter languages 
lost this consonant harmony the distinction 
was leveled, and phonemic merger took 
place; or perhaps this stage was never quite 
reached. Then we may pick up Hockett’s 
account: t and ¢ were again thrown into 
contrast by external sandhi, and so on. 
The alternation in Cree is then archaic, 
not recent. 
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0. This paper' presents the phonemic 
system of Mayan Chontal as spoken in the 
town of Tapotzingo, Tabasco, Mexico. The 
Indians of this town have been in contact 
with Spanish, and as a result they represent 
varying degrees of bilingualism. Some, es- 
pecially women, know very little (if any) 
Spanish. With a few exceptions, Chontal is 
spoken in the homes and is the first lan- 
guage of the children. The village school is 
conducted in Spanish, and school age chil- 
dren are exposed to Spanish, and are taught 
to read and write Spanish. Government 
officials and vendors visit the town, pro- 
viding another local contact with Spanish. 
Many of the men make trips to Spanish- 
speaking centers to sell their wares, or 
spend several weeks at a time working on 
plantations for Spanish-speaking employers. 
Terms for things foreign to the old Chontal 
culture are continually being borrowed. It 
is difficult to draw a line between ‘Chontal’ 


1The data were gathered in a series of field 
trips under the auspices of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics. 

I am indebted to C. F. Voegelin, H. V. Velten, 
and Sol Saporta, who read an earlier draft of this 
paper and made helpful comments. Also I have 
profited from discussions with colleagues of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, especially Ben 
Elson and Eunice Pike who listened to some of 
the material on tapes. 

For a treatment of consonant clusters in 
Chontal see Kathryn C. Keller and Sol Saporta, 
The Frequency of Consonant Clusters in Chontal, 
IJAL 23.28-35 (1957). 


and ‘Spanish’, and to say which of the bor- 
rowings are fully assimilated and which 
are not.? It is the purpose of this paper to 
present the basic phonological structure of 
Chontal, but at the same time to point out 
briefly the general direction of the influence 
of Spanish on the language. 

The data upon which this paper is based 
were gathered from various informants over 
a period of several years. Although two 
main informants were used, the speech of 
others in the town has been observed and 
recorded. Thus, the resulting statement is 
not that of one speaker’s idiolect, but rather 
is intended to represent the language of a 
particular community.’ 


1. The six vowel phonemes are i, a, u, e, 
a, 0. The vowels i, 9, and u contrast with 
the vowels e, a, and o respectively in tongue 
height. The i and e are front close unrounded, 
and the u and o are back close rounded. 
The 9 and a are unrounded, with the a being 
low central. The a is somewhat lower than 
the other high vowels and slightly farther 
front than u; it is therefore also classed as 
central. 

Examples of the tongue height contrasts 
are: i and e: c’in yucca, c’en bed; 9 and a: 

2The question of the point at which words 
from one language become a part of another lan- 
guage is an interesting one. For further discussion 
see Charles C. Fries and Kenneth L. Pike, Co- 
existent Phonemic Systems, Lg. 25.29-50 (1949); 
William L. Wonderly, Phonemic Acculturation in 
Zoque, IJAL 12.92-5 (1946); Raymond Larsen 
and Eunice Pike, Huasteco Intonations and 
Phonemes, Lg. 25.268-77 (1949); Douglas Taylor, 
Phonemes of the Hopkins (British Honduras) 
Dialect of Island Carib, IJAL 21.233-41 (1955). 

3 See George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr., An Outline of English Structure, Studies in 
Linguistics: Occasional Papers, No. 3 (1951). 
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k’ab hand, k’ab gravy; u and o: tuh zt stinks, 
toh it is true. 

Exampies of contrasts in fronting, or 
fronting combined with tongue height are: 
i, 9, u, e: k’in sun, k’an yellow, k’un rotten, 
k’en many; e, a, 0, 1, 0: te? tree, ta? excre- 
ment, to? kind of leaf (similar to the banana 
leaf), ti? mouth, ta? very; i, a, o: pim thick, 
pam head, pom incense; a, 0: 6’ak flea, 6’ok 
child; e, u, a: Gen make it, éun tt is short, 
éan snake. 

Vowels contiguous to glottalized conso- 
nants, glottal stop, or the allophone of the 
phoneme b which has glottal quality (see 2 
below) may be laryngealized. The laryn- 
gealization is more pronounced between two 
such consonants than when contiguous to 
just one: ?u k’a?ndn. [70 k’d?ndn] it gets 
ripe, ?it’obni [?it’obni] darkness, ?ahkenc’ib 
he who is learning to write, ?ahpak’db a 
planter, ?u c’ari it left its mark on it, ?u 
tuntek’é? he kicks it with his heel. 

Unstressed vowels vary noncontrastively 
from voiced to voiceless when the vowel is 
preceded by the sibilant or sibilant released 
phonemes s, é, &’, c’ and followed by p, t, 
k, h. This variation also occurs in the mor- 
phemes ?ah- and ?i8- when these morphemes 
occur utterance initial: ?ahwarid’ 
[Pahwartié’}] or [?Ahwartid’] a kind of tree, 
riS6US [PiSU¢] or [ISéué] squirrel, ¢itam 
[éit4m] or [tItam] pig, @’upim [’upim] or 
[’Upim] old (in age), sake’it [sake’it] or 
[sdke’it] Tucta (the name of a_ town), 
éikéikné (¢iké¢ikné] or [éIkéIkné] shivering, 
Pahtokéita4m [Pahéekéitdm] or [?ahtaké- 
It4m] a kind of pig, c’aktesdn [c’aktesdn] or 
(c’dktesAn] to fill up or complete to full meas- 
ure, @uhté? [é’uhté?] or [¢’Uhté?] cedar tree, 
éikt4n [éiktAn] or [éIkt4n] shine. 

Utterance final vowels may be followed by 
slight aspiration of the same quality as the 
vowel: wayé [wayéE] sleep, wek’wek’nd 


4 Throughout the paper, when a phonetic ren- 
dering of an illustration is given in brackets, 
phonemic symbols are used except for the par- 
ticular item under attention at the moment, so 
as not to burden the reader with nonpertinent 
subphonemic detail. 


‘ 
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[wek’wek’n4A] it is in motion (liquids). This 
aspiration is much lighter than that which 
is interpreted as final phonemic h. 


2. The consonant phonemes are stops p, 
t, k, p’, t’, k’, b, d, g, ?; affricates c, é, c’, 
¢é’; spirants (f), s, 8, h, w, y; nasals m, n; 
liquids 1, r, (¥). 

The stops p, t, k contrast at bilabial, 
dental, and velar points of articulation: 
pok’s plant it, tak’S start it, kak’i I gave it. 
The velar stop is influenced in its tongue 
pgsition by vowels which occur in the same 
syllable with it; it is farther front before 
front vowels or when it closes a syllable 


- containing a front vowel than it is before 


back vowels or when it closes a syllable con- 
taining a back vowel. These stops are 
heavily aspirated before pause: lup [lup*] 
flood, mut [mut*] bird, c’ak [c’ak] medicine. 
Before vowels, the aspiration in general is 
slight, but tends to be heavier in emphasized 
syllables. Also, the amount of aspiration 
varies somewhat with different speakers. Of 
my chief informants, the woman who had 
comparatively little contact with Spanish 
and does not speak Spanish had heavier 
aspiration than the two bilingual men. 
Light aspiration occurs when p, t, or k are 
followed by a consonant: ahcepté? 
[Pahcep*té?] he who cuts down trees, éapki 
[éap*ki] it was cooked, walektd4n [walek*tdn] 
abandon it, mopk’Sb [mop*k’db] finger ring, 
sutwoni [sut*wonf] he returned, ?ahpatp’ét 
[Pahpet*p’ét*] he who forms clay pots. When, 
however, t is followed by c, é, or n this 
aspiration is usually absent, and it may be 
absent when p is followed by p or b. The 
aspiration is usually voiced (actualizing as a 
weak central vocoid) when a voiced con- 
sonant follows p or k: hac’akn& [hac’ak*n4]§ 
it is tasty, pokyali [pak°yalf] zt fell face down, 
bukl4 [buk*l4] clouds. (The phoneme a is 
longer and more prominent than the transi- 


5 When the informant gives this word syllable 
by syllable, so that pause occurs after the k, the 
aspiration is the type which occurs before pause 
(voiceless and heavy) rather than voiced: 
[ho c’ak* nal. 
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tional vocoid: ka n4? my mother, °u kané? 
he is learning, &’okeyesin cause tt to melt, 
c’akalki he was medicined.) 

The stops p’, t’, and k’ are glottalized, 
and contrast at bilabial, dental, and velar 
points of articulation: p’elé sliced, t’elé 
slanting, k’ehp4n scold. Examples of their 
contrast with the aspirated stops are: pos 
pale, p’os sweepings, tub spittle, t’ub gourd, 
kuS go, k’uS zt hurts. 

The stops b, d, g are voiced before vowels. 
They contrast at bilabial, dental, and velar 
points of articulation: bad4 now, gan4 gain. 
They contrast with the voiceless stops: 
pdlen trim it, p’dlen reply, balea wind it, 
tiipen roll it up, tiben spit on it, p’et clay 
pot, bet debt; tan lime, t’an word, dali later 
today, t’Alek loose weave; kak’ my tongue, 
k’ak’ fire, gas kerosene, ?ankrén run, ?iS¢in- 
golin a kind of bird. 

The phoneme b when occurring syllable 
final is voiceless with superimposed glottal 
closure. Before pause it is unreleased, sound- 
ing a bit swallowed. (The phonemes d and 
g do not occur in these positions.) Examples: 
t’absén [t’apsén] raise it wp, habki [hapkt] it 
was opened, bab [bap] paddle (for a canoe), 
misib [misip] broom. Thus, the phoneme b 
contrasts with p and p’ initially by voicing, 
but finally the contrast® is in the type of 
release; that is, /b:p:p’/ as [p:p*:p’]. Com- 
pare seb [sep] fast, >u eihob [?u &hop] they 
made it, pop [pop*] sleeping mat, sop’ [sop’] 
it is light weight. 

The glottal stop ?, though somewhat un- 
stable, is treated as a consonant since it 
parallels other consonants. It contrasts with 
other consonants between vowels: éa?4m 
back teeth, éahdm loose, san sharpen it, 
sdken hunt it, bo?éy shade, bobdy drooling, 
tor’esdn fix it, top’esdn cause it to burst, 
hi?en rub it (method of washing corn), 
hiiyan stir it. It occurs in both a VC?V and 
V°CV series of phonemes, as do other 


6 In the coastal dialect of Chontal, as repre- 
sented by the speakers of the town of Allende, the 
contrast of b and p’ finally is neutralized. Only p’ 
occurs finally. 
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consonants: pim?{ it got thick, pos?i it got 
pale, kraS*i he got angry, la’mi it got soft, 
?ahk’a?s& he who takes others across, ce?tan 
laugh at, ho?yan war. There is contrast 
utterance final between the presence and 
absence of the glottal stop: maé t6 not yet, 
mat hin t6? it is not a (kind of) leaf, mat 
téh it is not true; ?u té he ts coming, te? 
tree; na? mother, nab sea, nah he is full, 
?u nahd his dream; éa? grindstone, tab 
brown sugar; ka t’e?é? I am hanging it out 
(as clothes), t’e?é hang it out, t’e? groin. 
Phonemic contrast between  glottalized 
stops and clusters of voiceless stops plus 
glottal stop is established in that in a cluster 
of voiceless stop plus glottal stop there is 
aspiration between the stop and the glottal 
stop: sepik’ [sap"?ik’] inhalation of air, 
sop ’ik [sep’ik] let it dry wp; nat ?an it zs far, 
na t’an your word. 

The affricates contrast as to glottaliza- 
tion and to tongue position; ¢ and its glot- 
talized counterpart c’ have an alveolar 
sibilant release, and & and its glottalized 
counterpart &’ have an alveopalatal sibilant 
release. Examples: cflen tear (as cloth), 
c’ilen split (as palm), éuyti sew at, @uyt lift 
it up, cahd fry zt, tahd drop it, c’en bed, 
é’en a well or hole. 

The ts and t& clusters are distinguished 
from the c and ¢ phonemes in that in the 
clusters there is open transition (aspiration), 
syllable division, morpheme division, and 
potential pause between the stop and the 
sibilant. In the phonetic rendering of the 
following illustrations, a dot on the line 
will indicat syllable division and a hyphen 
will indicate morpheme division: potsakték’ 
[pet®.-sak".tdk’] egg shell (sakték’ egg, pat- 
back or shell, from the independent form pat 
back) in contrast with cuctiim [tsu.tsim| 
hairy; hut&Sdn [hut'.-84n] palm fruit (hut 
fruit, face, San palm) and kishit’S4n [k-i8. - 
hit’.-S4n] my female weaver of palm (k- first 
person, i8- feminine indicator, hit’- verb 
stem weave) in contrast with kiéan [k-i. tS4n] 
my uncle. The tc and té clusters contrast 
with the c and ¢ phonemes in that in the 
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clusters there is potential pause between the 

phonemes, in which case the first phoneme 

of the cluster is aspirated. In more rapid 

speech the t is unreleased before the c or é, 

but is held a bit longer than the first element 

of the c or é phoneme in its occurrence not in 

cluster: ?u hut cimim the horse’s eye, °unc’it 

&b one candle. I have found these clusters 

only at word boundaries. 

The spirant f is labiodental and occurs 
only in a few Spanish loan words: kafé 
coffee, {dko flashlight. However, the more 
monolingual speakers usually substitute h 
or hw for the f of Spanish loans: kahwé 
coffee, hdéko flashlight, hwérte from the 
Spanish fuerte strong, héhoro from Spanish 
fésforo matches. 

The spirants s and § are sibilants, con- 
trasting at alveolar and alveopalatal points 
of articulation: sek’é cut it, Sek’é pierce it; 
?u sili he took the membrane off, ?u Suli he 
broke it; sum rope, Sun elay standard for the 
fireplace; sis it ts cold, 818 crumbs; °u bisi he 
took it with him, biSi he left. 

The spirant h varies from a glottal spirant, 
rounded before o and u, to a light front or 
back velar fricative. The friction tends to 
occur before pause, before a (in which case 
it is a back velar fricative), and before i or 
following i in the same syllable (in which 
case it is a front velar fricative): ha? (ha?] 
water, habd (xabd] open it, hek’é [hek’é] 
divide it, @ihkab [¢ixk4b] it ts quiet, uh 
[¢’ux] church, bih [bix] road. When h is fol- 
lowed by a voiced consonant, there is a 


slight voiced transitional vocoid between - 


the two consonants: ?ahlé6? [?ahldé?] boy, 
?ahya4h [?ah*yéh] a sick man, ?ahmé? 
[?ah°m4?] buzzard. (The phenome a in these 
positions is longer and more prominent than 
the transitional vocoid: ?aholekni he was a 
long time, a hayi you spread it out, yAhon ha? 
water with nothing added.) 

The spirants w and y are voiced. The w 
is a labiodental fricative when occurring 
before i or e:? weré [ve?é] meat, wind 

7 This rule does not hold for the Spanish loan 
words in my data, in which the phoneme w occurs 
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[vind] famine, witu? [viéu?] dog. When oc- 
curring before a, o, u, a it varies from [w] to 
a labiodental fricative which is velarized 
and slightly rounded: wa?4 [wa?4] or [y"a4] 
it 1s standing. When the w occurs before con- 
sonants or pause, it is a labiodental fricative 
with velarization, rounded after o (I have 
not found occurrences of it after u before 
consonants or pause): Sila4w [Sil4v] zt is ugly, 
éakléwnesdn [éakloynesén] cause it to glow. 
Frequently there is a voiceless offglide before 
pause: tikéw [tikévf] it is hot. The phoneme 
y is nonsyllabic when preceding consonants 
or pause, and varies to a light fricative at 
the same point of articulation when pre- 


“ceding a vowel: yeréb [ye?éb] or [ye?éb] 


mist, wayi [way'] he slept, éuybén sew it for 
her, hay it ts thin, k’ay song, k’ay4 sing it. 
The contrast of w and y is illustrated by 
wah corn cake, yah disease. 

The nasals m and n contrast as to point of 
articulation, m being always bilabial, as in 
muk’ strength, cimim horse, makd close it. 
The n phoneme is actualized as an alveolar 
nasal [n], a velar nasal [p], or the nasalization 
and slight lengthening of the vowel which 
precedes the phonemic n [¥-:]. The velar 
allophone occurs before velar stops and 
pause: c’onki [c’onk{f] if was shot, tak’in 
[tak’in] money. The nasalization allophone 
occurs preceding &: ?ardn&aS [?ara-Sas] or- 
anges, >unsim [?ti-Sim] one (grainlike object), 
tensin [td-Sin] in the middle. The velar allo- 
phone and the nasalization allophone vary 
noncontrastively before bilabials, h and ?: 
tan h4 [tap h4?] or [ta- h4?] in the water. In 
these positions the velar allophone tends to 
occur in slow deliberate speech and the 
nasalization allophone in faster speech. In 
the following illustrations, the phonetic form 





between consonant and vowel, as in bwéno good, 
pwéde possible, and the pronunciation of some 
speakers of the word kafé as kahwé coffee. 

8 In the neighboring town of Tres Pueblos, the 
sound before i and e in corresponding words is a 
palatalized fricativized dental stop {dy}, as in 


[dye?é] meat, [dyintk] man, [dyiéu?} dog. 
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is given as it is spoken in the slow deliberate 
speech: éunwanén [éupwoendp] J sat down, 
?ahkenman [?ahkepmap] he who ts learning 
to make purchases, tun?6k [tup?6k] heel. In 
the data there is a morpheme k’en which 
varies freely from [k’en] to [k’ey] when pre- 
ceding the allomorphs ah- and i8-. The 
alveolar allophone occurs before vowels and 
before other consonants: noh zt zs big. 

The m phoneme contrasts with the alveo- 
lar allophone of n initially and medially 
between vowels, but with the velar allophone 
of n utterance finally:* maha soak it, nahd 
dream, muk navel, nuk it is big, Camén dead, 
éanén look at it, mam grandson, man [map] 
purchase. 

In rapid speech the phoneme m is substi- 
tuted for the phoneme n before bilabial 
stops, even across word boundaries; there is 
no perceptible difference in nasals before 
bilabials in rapid speech, even though at 
pause or in slower speech the distinction in 
phonemes is retained. I have chosen to write 
the phoneme which appears in the slower 
form. 

The liquid phoneme | is an alveolar lateral: 
l4ten scratch it, ?aht’tl rabbit, c’akelin cure, 
k’one’al4n shiny golden, ?u p’ili ko ni? he 
scraped my nose, wold it is round. The liquid 
phoneme r is an alveolar flap: biruS bubbles, 
éerbén make it for him, kiran I look at it, °u 
p irik ni? its end, p’ordS rough. 

The phoneme f is a trill. It occurs in only 
two native morphemes, and both these are 
onomatopoetic, referring to the imitation of 
a particular kind of sound. They are the 
roots fam- as in famhulé? to throw so that the 
object makes a whizzing sound, and fah- as 
in fahac’é? to hit with a cracking sound. 
However, the f also occurs in borrowed 
words: ?afdés rice, h4fo jar, moral shoulder 
bag. In the borrowed words it is unstable, 
some speakers using a trill and others a 
flap. Preschool children not yet exposed for- 


*In the Allende dialect, the allophone of the 
n phoneme occurring before pause is alveolar, not 
velar. 
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mally to Spanish often substitute 1 or r for 
the trill of these borrowed words. 


3. In the following distributional state- 
ment, those words which are obviously 
Spanish loans are not considered. Thus the 
phonemes f and f are eliminated from the 
discussion here. 

In emphatic speech no vowels occur 
utterance initially. In ordinary speech it is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether or 
not there is an utterance initial glottal stop, 
and word initially within the utterance the 
glottal stop may be completely lost.!° If the 
glottal stop is completely lost, the word 
initial vowel may syllabify with the final 
consonant of the preceding word. This is 
especially true when the word initial vowel 
is a part of one of the following morphemes: 
?a second person, ?u third person, ?i8 feminine 
indicator, ?ah- masculine indicator, ?un- one, 
a. For the purposes of this paper, we have 
chosen to write an utterance initial glottal 
stop. 


Utterance initial syllables are of the fol- 


lowing types: CV, CVC, CCV, and CCVC. 
Each of these syllable types also occurs 
utterance medially and utterance finally. 
The CV and CVC syllable types occur 
freely, but the CCV and CCVC syllable 
types are restricted to a few morphemes. 
CV: &0 cornfield, p’u clay jug, k’ohé he is 
sick, wa?okesin cause to get up and walk 





10 The same type of phenomenon is reported for 
several other Mayan languages. See, for example, 
Nadine Weathers, Morphological Analysis of a 
Tzotzil (Mayan) Text, IJAL 16.91-8 (1950); 
Eugene A. Nida and Moisés Romero C., The Pro- 
nomina! Series in Maya (Yucatec), IJAL 16.193-7 
(1950); Larsen and Pike, Huasteco Intonations 
and Phonemes, op. cit. (footnote 2). In Chontal, 
there is no contrast between utterance initial 
glottal stop and utterance initial vowel, but word 
initially within the utterance there may be con- 
trast. ‘ 

11 Since within the same style of speech, we 
have not been able to find contrast utterance 
initially, initial glottal stop was not written in 
the former paper on Chontal: The Chontal 
(Mayan) Numeral System, IJAL 21.258-75 (1955). 
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around, bulié perspiration, nieci parent-in- 
law, mukliba burial place. 

CVC: e’ub lazy, mat kind of duck, camsén 
kill, k’uSki it was eaten, Gilub rain water, 
Sinfé’ ant, @’uhnintik let it be stored away, 
k’atk’otné continually asking. 

CCV: tyak’o against it, kwa?4n what ts 
there, kr6mo calendar, winkré men (alternate 
pronunciation of winkoré), ?ankré running 
(alternate pronunciation of ?ankaré). 

CCVC: trinéén do it for spite, kriS winik 
angry man, ?ankrén run (alternate pronun- 
ciation of ?ankarén), ?ahsyomté? a kind of 
tree, kAStran t’an Spanish words, kraslé anger. 

Within the utterance, between words, the 
additional patterns of CVV and CVVC oc- 
cur: ?u Sé u yalé? he is going to say it, >unta 
aheé? a turkey gobbler. The pertinent syl- 
lables in these illustrations are in boldface 
type. 

In the data, there is one instance of a 
consonant constituting -a syllable. In the 
stream of speech, the morpheme ¢ié affirma- 
tive may reduce to é as in ya?.é.tra. °4.net 
so you are here. This is an alternate and 
more rapid form of y4? éié tra ?dnet.” 

The syllable initial consonant clusters are 
tr, kr, kw, ty, and sy. Vowels occurring in 
syllables with an onset of two consonants 
are: i, e, a, 0, 9. Examples are given above 
under syllable types. 

Within the most frequently occurring syl- 
lable patterns, CV and CVC, any vowel may 
occur. Any single consonant may occur syl- 
lable initially, and all but d and g occur 
syllable finally. Any single consonant except 
d and g may precede any vowel. In words 
which appear to be of native origin d occurs 
only before a; g occurs in one word only, 
before 0.2 Following vowels within the syl- 


12H. V. Velten has pointed out to me the paral- 
lel with English ‘rapid clusters’ in such an utter- 
ance as /ftstri/ if it’s true. 

13 The phonemes d and g are extremely rare in 
Mayan languages. They are not reported for 
Aguacatec, Pocomchi, Tzotzil, nor Chol. Only d 
is reported for Tzeltal, and in a private communi- 
cation Marianna Slocum tells me that this d 
occurs only in Spanish loan words in the speech 


4 


lable, in addition to the limitations of d and 
g, I have not found t’ following a, nor c 
following a and i, nor r following a, o, and u, 
nor w following e and u, nor y following i. If 
two consonants of a CVC syllable pattern 
are both glottalized consonants, the second 
is always identical with the first. 

With regard to the occurrence of single 
consonants within the syllable, it is possible 
to show the consonants in fivé environments, 
except for d, g, and r, which do not have as 
wide a distribution as the majority (see 
below). In the paragraphs which follow, each 
of the consonants is cited with illustrations 
to exemplify, respectively, the following en- 


‘vironments: (1) CV- (in which the syllable 


initial consonant is also utterance initial. 
The pertinent consonant in each formula is 
in boldface type), (2) -V.CV- (in which the 
syllable initial consonant is utterance medial 
following a vowel), (3) -VC.CV (in which 
the syllable initial consonant is utterance 
medial following a consonant), (4) -VC.CV 
(in which the syllable final consonant is 
utterance medial preceding a consonant), 
(5) -VC (in which the syllable final con- 
sonant is also utterance final). 

For p: pak’ wart, hapon rescue it, mokpam 
lid, cupsén finish zt, k’umép royal palm. 

For t: tem footstool, maten gift, hustan 
petticoat, k’atbinti he was asked, tat thick. 

For k: kun chicken coop, Sukib horns (of 





of some speakers; the tendency is still heavy 
toward substituting r for the d. In Huasteco and 
Tojolabal d and g occur only in Spanish loan 
words. See: Harry and Lucille McArthur, 
Aguacatec (Mayan) Phonemes Within the Stress 
Group, IJAL 22.72-6 (1956); Marvin Mayers, 
Pocomchi Verb Structure, IJAL 23.165-70 (1957); 
Nadine Weathers, op. cit. (footnote 10); Wilbur 
Aulie, High-Layered Numerals in Chol (Mayan), 
IJAL 23.281-3 (1957); Marianna Slocum, Tzeltal 
(Mayan) Noun and Verb Morphology, IJAL 
14.77-86 (1948); Larsen and Pike, op. cit. (foot- 
note 2); Julia Supple and Celia M. Douglass, 
Tojolabal (Mayan): Phonemes and Verb Mor- 
phology, IJAL 15.168-74 (1949). 

.4I became aware of this on reading Nadine 
Weathers, Tsotsil Phonemes with Special Refer- 
ence to Allophones of B, IJAL 13.108-11 (1947). 
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an animal), k’enkan errand, sukpékon de- 
ceive, pik skirt. 

For p’: p’i? little, ndp’ak leech, hayp’é how 
many, ?u sep’m4n it gets britile, ?ahsdp 
cricket. 

For t’: t’ot’ snail, hit’6k his (her) spduse, 
?aht’6? heron, hit’ki it was woven, yut’ tight. 

For k’: k’ub nest, nak’Até turkey hen, 
hink’in then, when, pok’mesan cause to get fat, 
nok’ cloth. 

For b: bak bone, hobén drum, k’ambaé 
groan, hibté? ladder, keb burp. 

For ?: ?un avocado, to?6 swamp, tami zt got 
deep, hi?tiin stone, yu? kind of nut. 

For c: cuk hair, pici it is pretty, tahcdk 
suddenly, ®u cuckibé tts patch, cac hard. 

For é: éim craw, hiiti? type of shell, 
?ahtéamé corpse, petkém shoulders, éaé basket. 

For ec’: c’ik hill, puc’é flight, hayc’it how 
many, mic’ti?in sip it, buc’ smoke. 

For &’: @’ah bitter, hAt’im cocoa flavored 
corn drink, ?i8t’upim old lady, Sué’ki it was 
stolen, &’0t’ salty. 

For s: sok white, pusti mud, ?emsén lower it, 
?iski up, kus mold. 

For 8: S0é’ owl, ?48u8 garlic, ?ahSue’ thief, 
k’usti?é pain in the mouth, pis knee. 

For h: hi? sand, é’ahan thin rope, k’abhit 
tears, nahyesdn forget, ?oh sugar cane. 

For w: wit’ wings, h4wan sister-in-law (of 
girl), kakw4 coconut grove, sawki crisscrossed, 
wiw clay whistle. 

For y: yaS green, blue, @’iyub whistling, 
?ahyds crab, soyt&? intestines, coy scar. 

For m: mak spoon, homdé’ corn husks, 
pok’mi it got fat, c’ombé gun, helém old. 

For n: neh tail, k’in4? hot water, kisn4 shy, 
panté? farther ahead, han corn tassel. 

For 1: lué mosquito net, hila? guest, puhlé 
pus, yolmé liver, ?al heavy. 

The d occurs in the first three environ- 
ments only (1, 2, 3, above): dali later today, 
bad& now, hindé then, when. 

The g occurs in one environment only 
(namely, 3 above): ?ahéingolin kind of bird. 

The r occurs in two environments (2 and 
4, above): ?ahkiric’ kind of bird, éerbén 
make it for him. 
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Ambisyllabic consonant clusters, which 
result from the juxtaposition of syllables, are 
frequent and varied. In my data, each of the 
phonetic types of sounds, stops, affricates, 
spirants, nasals, and liquids, occur in cluster 
with each type, except that liquids do not 
occur in cluster with liquids. Of the theoreti- 
cally possible clusters, many do not occur 
because d and g do not occur syllable finally. 
Another is missing because *h? reduces to ?; 
for example, yah sore plus ?ok foot, leg 
becomes ya?6k sore on the foot or leg. Neither 
have I found p’, t’, c’, & in cluster with each 
other, nor followed by ?, ¢, 8. The phoneme 
k’ does not precede p’, and no glottalized 
stop precedes c. The phoneme w has been 
observed followed only by k, ?, n. Affricates 
are not followed by s or 8. 

Examples of ambisyllabic clusters begin- 
ning with stops include SS (both consonants 
in the cluster are stops): ?akt4n stop it, 
pokbénon wash it for me, c’i?tan ashes, bok’té 
he is afraid, bek’t4 flesh; SA (stop followed 
by affricate): ?u @’ukéikinin he spies, éikéikné 
shivering, pok’éin soil it, bek’t’tim squash 
seeds; SSp (stop followed by spirant): pok- 
hac’an set it (as a hen), hoksén lower it, 
t’absinti zt was raised up, tikwesdn heat it; 
SN stop followed by nasal) : sokmolti a kind of 
small fish, k’e?nesdn cause to increase in 
number, t’eraknesdn spin tt, ?uk’nadn cry for, 
Soyokné going around in circles, la?mesdn 
soften it; SL (stop followed by’ liquid): 
taklén help him, &’a?lib something to lie down 
on, k’ablesin baptize, ?ahe’ublé lazy man, ?u 
muk’lé its feathers. 

Examples of ambisyllabic clusters begin- 
ning with affricates include AS (affricate 
followed by stop): yac’ki it was squeezed, 
hué’bénon grind it for me, Sué’ki it was stolen, 
potti? lips, matkaték those who; AA (both 
consonants are affricates): ?ahk’etcimim he 
who catches horses, pattin snake skin; ASp 
affricate followed by spirant): bié’yalf he 
ell head first, ?ahhec’hobén drummer, ?u 
pethac’é? he slaps him; AN (affricate fol- 
lowed by nasal): ?iShuc’ndék’ she who washes 
clothes, muc’muc’nd constantly squinting. 
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?ahéuéndk’ a kind of worm, tit’mi he got stiff; 
AL (affricate followed by liquid): met’lé 
mischief, wet’lawé kind of sound, kac’lowé 
kind of sound, ?ahhic’lé greedy person. 
Examples of ambisyllabic clusters begin- 
ning with spirants include SpS (spirant 
followed by stop): tahtéh straight, tasktin 
send him, k’uSki it was eaten, caypatin follow, 
woybetain keep vigil; SpA (spirant followed 
by affricate): ?iScik rat, @’uyéikin earrings, 
?ahtdban earthquake, -ahé’ahpéé wood tick, 
?aheé rooster; SpSp (both consonants are 
spirants): k’uShut4 pain in the face, ?iSsok- 
pokd dove, *ahwa?4htene wanderer, ?ac’ay- 
yalén I fell sliding, ?ahwéée? termite; SpN 
(spirant followed by nasal): *iSmtié toad, 
hoshosné wheezing, mahndn borrow, pohnd 
outside, taklownesén cause it to glow; SpL 


' (spirant’ followed by liquid): pohlén find it, 


kuslf he lived, ?iSlotaya she who accompanies, 
?ahlié kind of turtle. 

Examples of ambisyllabic clusters begin- 
ning with nasals include NS (nasal followed 
by stop): tunk’éb elbow, Samba walking, 
nemtan become accustomed to it, éonki zt was 
sold; NA (nasal followed by affricate): 
huné’akni zt got light, moné4n windpipe; NSp 
(nasal followed by spirant) : éamsis lukewarm, 
k’onhé pillow, éenhabi four years ago, éansim 
four (grains), *ahkenony& watchman; NN 
(both consonants are nasals): yumyumn4 
he is swinging it, womwomné, he is barking; 
NL (nasal followed by liquid): éumlfb chair, 
honlewé kind of sound, tinli he bent down, 
e’oyénla get up (plural command). 

Examples of ambisyllabic clusters begin- 
ning with liquids include LS (liquid followed 
by stop): éerbinti 2¢ was done to him, ?alt&k 
they are all heavy, ?albén tell him, ?irki it was 
seen, t’elk& it 7s slanted; LA (liquid followed 
by affricate) : &’u?uléén bless him; LSp (liquid 
followed by spirant): balSand covered with 
pelm, t’elyali it fell in a slanted position, 
t’olh4? waves; LN (liquid followed by nasal): 
Sembolnesin cause him to walk, helmi it got 
old, éibelndn get drunk, Salnohé shove him. 
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4. As we have seen in section 2 above, 
Spanish loan words add new (as yet un- 
stable) phonemes to the language. The dis- 
tribution of phonemes is also affected. Single 
consonants are extended in their distribution 
in relation to the utterance and in relation to 
surrounding vowels. The phoneme r occurs 
utterance finally, as in boladér skyrocket; it 
also follows a, as in mardémo manager, from 
Spanish mayordomo.'® The phoneme d oc- 
curs other than followed by a, as in doséna 
dozen, diksyén injection. 

New consonant clusters are added: gl as 
in glébo kind of balloon, kl as in kldse kind, 
gr as in pégru Peter, dr as in ladriyu bricks, 


‘mbr as in ?6mbre man. 


A few vowel clusters within words are 
added: dia day, pio? chicken (an alternate 
pronunciation of pfy6). 

Other types of phonological changes which 
take place when Spanish words are borrowed 
into Chontal are the following: 

Vowels in sequence are frequently sep- 
arated by glottal stop. Thus VV > V?V: 
Spanish seis > sé?is siz, baul > ba?il trunk, 
reuma > re?tima rheumatism. 

Utterance final o > u: misico > misiku 
music, pero > péru but, negro > ?ahnégru 
negro (the ?ah- is the masculine person pre- 
fiz), chivo > ?ahéibu goat, malo > malu bad. 
The u is retained when suffixes are added, 
as in maluhet you are bad. Utterance final 
o > u?: pito > pitu? whistle, trompo > 
trimpu? top, pato > pétu? duck. 

Changes of individual consonants occur. 


. d > ?: soldado > sold4?u soldier; h > s: 


reloj > relés clock; h > 8: jabén > S4pum 
soap; 8 > &: triste > triste sad, lastima > 
l43tima it is a pity; r > 1: Ricardo > rikdldo 
Richard. 

Reduction of consonant clusters takes 
place: Barbara > bdta? Barbara; fésforo > 
héhoro matches. 

Consonants become glottalized: toloque > 
?aht’olék a kind of lizard, trompo > 
triimp’u? top. 

“16 Spanish words are given in the traditional 
orthography. 
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Longer words are reduced to a typical 
Mayan root pattern CVCVC: machete > 
matit kind of knife. 


5. Stress is phonemic. Contrastive stress is 
shown by the following word and phrase 
pairs: ?u p’isi he measured it, ?u p’isi he 
wakened him; ®u c’éni he believed it, ?u c’oni 
he shot it; ?u c’énihob they believed it, ?u 
e’onihob they shot it; maé itik let it not be 
done, mat u tik it won’t dry; ?u hék’i he dug 
it out, ?u hok’f he called him; ?u stibi he 
offered it for sale, ?u subi he accused him; ?u 
stibihob they offered it for sale, ?u subifhob 
they accused him; ?a muki you hid it, ?amuiki 
he just bathed; &k’ab night, ?a k’Sb your 
hand; &éno a sale, éoné sell it; ?u lowi he 
made a hole in it, >u lé6wi he made lots of holes 
in it. In each of these examples, spoken in 
the neutral intonational contour, the stressed 
syllable is higher in pitch than the unstressed 
syllables. 

In the following, spoken in a question 
contour, pitch'® is excluded as a conditioning 
factor for stress, since in each phrase the 
first two syllables are low pitch and the last 
syllable high: ?u ¢’éni did he believe it? and 
?u c’oni did he shoot it?; °u p’isi he weighed 
it?, used when the informant was implying 
are you asking me to say he weighed it? and 
?u p’isi he wakened him? implying are you 
asking me to say he wakened him?; ?u hok’i 
(are you asking me to say) he called him? and 
?u hék’i (are you asking me to say) he ex- 
cavated it?. 

Stress shifts!” occur on some words. The 
stress may be phonemically on either of two 
syllables, yielding alternate pronunciations 
of the same word: tanet or tanét hello. 


16For a discussion of phonemic pitch in a 
Mayan language (Maya of Yucatan), see Kenneth 
L. Pike, Phonemic Pitch in Maya, IJAL 12.82-8 
(1946). 

17The stress shifts in Chontal are somewhat 
parallel to stress shifts which occur in other lan- 
guages. See Ethel Wallis, Intonational Stress 
Patterns of Contemporary Spanish (Hispania 
34.143-7, 1951); Dwight L. Bolinger, Intersections 
of Stress and Intonation, Word 2.195-203. 
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A phonemic stress may be lost entirely 
when the normally stressed vowel is lost in 
a phrase as a result of sandhi: ?usubuldt, an 
alternant of the more deliberately spoken 
?u subi u lét he accused his companion. 


6. There are two length features, the em- 
phasis feature, which we shall symbolize by 
::, and the hesitation feature, which we 
shall symbolize by :. These features do not 
change the basic lexical'® meaning of words, 
but rather add to the lexical meaning some- 
thing of the speaker’s attitude. 

The emphasis feature, ::, is manifested 
by a combination of length and high pitch 
occurring on a stressed syllable. It indicates 
superlative degree, that is, intensification of 
the lexical meaning.’ Note the following 
pair of utterances in which ?4k’ab means 
night, at night: °dk’ab biSén ta wayé at night 
I went to bed and ?4::k’ab biSén ta wayé 
at night (very late) I went to bed. In the fol- 
lowing illustrations, the added significance 


of the :: feature is given in parenthesis in . 


the translations: ndnti over there, ko Séla 
n4::nti pat kh let’s go (way) over there back 
of town; ?upéte all, -upé::te kwantu 4n 
all things (just all sorts) whatever there are; 
k’élen many (adjectival form), pan k’é: :len 
botéya on lots (really lots) of bottles. This last 
illustration was taken from a spontaneously 
recorded conversational text by Rosa Pérez 
de la Cruz, and just following this utterance 
she goes on to repeat, but using the non- 
lengthened form of the word, k’élen t’68em 
botéya lots of broken bottles. 


18For lexical meaning versus intonational 
meaning see Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of 
American English, University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor (1947), pages 20-5. 

19 This phenomenon is similar to the function 
of the length of the vowel in the English word 
‘long’ in a phrase such as ‘it happened a lo:::::ng 
time ago’, or of the vowel in the word big in 
‘he was a bi:::::g bear’. For a treatment of this 
phenomenon in English see Pike, Intonation, 
ibid., page 97; also Pike, Language in Relation 
to a Unified Theory of the Structure of Human 
Behavior, Part II, Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, Glendale, California (1955), page 43. 
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There are two cases in my data in which 
this emphasis length occurs on a nonfinal 
syllable of a Chontal word which does not 
normally have the stress but which in this 
case is stressed: ?u bisé uné he is going, but 
?u bi: :Se uné he is (really) going; hac’akné tt 
tastes good but hd::c’aknA it (really) tastes 
good. 

When the emphasis feature occurs on the 
last syllable of an utterance, coinciding with 
stress, it may indicate exasperation on the 
part of the speaker, when he has had to 
repeat the same thing more than once: 
hayp’é:: how much? (second time asking); 
hop’6 hat, but éanén kaéé? a kolesi ka 
hop’6:: look how you left my hat (second 
utterance, when the person spoken to did not 
hear the first time). On repeat utterances of 
this type, if the stress of the word is normally 
on a syllable other than the last, it shifts to 
the last syllable, thus coinciding with the 
emphasis feature: °A4kum sweet potato, but 
after several utterances, ?akti::m sweet po- 
tato!.?° 

20 Because of the stress shifts and the slight 


difference in meaning in these cases, these may 
represent a different contour. More data would 
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The hesitation feature, :, is manifested by 
a combination of length and nonhigh pitch 
(in contrast with the higher pitch of the 
emphasis length feature) with fade-off and 
sometimes laryngealization. It may occur on 
the last syllable before pause regardless of 
where the stress falls. Occasionally it occurs 
without a following pause. In telling the 
story of a religious celebration, Catalino 
started a sentence, then paused to think 
what to say next, hesitating on the first word 
by lengthening the final vowel: ?upéte: / 
winkréhob isiktakob all, men women. (The 
symbol / in this illustration and in illustra- 
tions to follow indicates pause). In the same 
text, a few utterances further along, the 
more normal form of the word all is used, 
?upéte. Note also the following, in which the 
same word is repeated, first with hesitation 
length and then without it: °u &’oyéhob 
ta: ta éumts they arise to, to sit. In the fol- 
lowing, the hesitation feature occurs on a 
stressed syllable: mds *4k’ab / ?u yoté: / 
?u Sé ta 0&6: bayle later at night it starts, it 
is going to start, dance. 





be needed, however, to separate them, since at 
present there is not clear contrast. 











SOME FINDINGS ON OAXACA LANGUAGE CLASSIFICATION 
AND CULTURE TERMS 
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0. Introduction 

1. Classification and chronology 
1.1. Recent relations 

1.2. Distant relations 

1.3. Remote relations 

2. Cultural cognates 

3. Borrowed words 

4. Geography and linguistic traits 
5. Place names 

6. Kinship terms 


0. This is an abridgment of the report 
presented by the authors in the Round 
Table Conference of the Sociedad Mexicana 
de Antropologia, held in August of 1957 in 
the city of Oaxaca, with the theme of 
‘Oaxaca and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec’. 
The authors were asked by the Consejo de 
Lenguas Indigenas to prepare a_ brief, 
ethnologically-oriented review of linguistic 
knowledge of the area, and the title chosen 
for the paper was ‘La Panorama Etno- 
lingiifstica de Oaxaca’. 

It would have been the desire of the 
authors, as of the Consejo de Lenguas 
Indigenas, to include, for the present and 


1 There are evidently considerable differences 
in what scholars consider to be the indispensable 
content of ethno-linguistics. In the monograph, 
Language in Culture, Proceedings of a Conference 
on the Interrelations of Language and Other 
Aspects of Culture (Anthropological Association, 
memoir 79), the main focus of attention is ou the 
impress that language categories may give to the 
outlook of a people and only passing attention is 
given to the problems of the type mainly implicit 
in our report, namely, the reflection of culture 
history in the distribution and affinities of lan- 
guages and in the stock of culture terms. We did 
not exclude other problems to minimize their im- 
portance but because of the unavailability of 
directly usable data. 


for the whole gamut of earlier times—insofar 
as it is possible to obtain or infer them—the 
main facts of language usage and of customs 
connected with the use of this instrument 
in each community and above all the cir- 
cumstances of verbal inter-communication 
among the separate communities. Language 
differences and language relationships would 
be an important part of the study, but only 
one of several equally important parts. 
However, the panorama which we are 
able to present today is necessarily very 
incomplete. The number of languages and 
dialects today is great, and in early colonial 
times was much greater. There have been 


studies, at first mainly descriptive and . 


later comparative as well, from the days of 
the friars; but the first efforts were limited 
to selected dialects of some of the languages, 
important for communicating with large 
populations; there has since been a con- 
stantly but only very gradually increasing 
coverage. The problem of preparing a 
general report on the languages of the whole 
region was discussed four years ago in the 
Consejo de Lenguas Indigenas immediately 
after the theme of the present’ Conference 
was chosen. A plan was formed for rounding 
out the information in various respects, 
including particularly the classification of 
languages and dialects; place names; the 
movement of loan words among the native 
languages and between them and Spanish; 
kinship systems; facts of cultural prehistory 
reconstructible from the study of contem- 
porary culture terms. Unfortunately, it was 
impossible to begin any well-organized 
program of research until late in 1956, that 
is, less than a year ago. Members of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics and some 
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official agencies and individual Mexican and 
foreign scholars carried on various studies, 
which have contributed to the present 
report. Only toward the end of last year 
was the Consejo’s ‘Oto-Manguean’ project 
launched to help fill in the gaps of knowl- 
edge regarding the most widespread and 
difficult linguistic group in the area. Stand- 
ard forms, covering both basic words and 
culture terms, were prepared to facilitate 
collection and comparison of the data and 
particularly to guarantee that there would 
be comparable material for all the dialects. 
These lists were completed for about 50 
languages and dialects through the joint 
efforts of students of the Escuela Nacional 
de Antropologia, linguists of the Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, and workers of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, and 
additional data were available from pre- 
viously recorded manuscript records and 
from published works. These served as the 
basis for comparative studies by students 
in the Oto-Mangue seminar of the Escuela. 

In June of 1957, a Semana Lingiifstica 
(Linguistic Week) was held in Mexico City 
for the presentation of linguistic papers. 
This report is based in large part on works 
presented there,? with additions based on 
studies of the three authors. If our report is 
uneven, it is because the shortness of time 
has made it impossible to give proper at- 
tention to the different aspects of ethnolin- 
guistics. We have attempted to give a 
fairly rounded and detailed account of 
linguistic classification with a few notions 
of its implications for prehistory. We are 
also able to give a general synthesis ‘on 
kinship, and to report the reconstruction of 
ancient prehistoric culture in the Mixtecan 
micro-phylum based on the work of Millon 

2 Still in press but shortly to appear under the 
title of Gloto-Cronologia y las Lenguas Oto- 
Mangues, Cuadernos del Instituto de Historia, 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México. 


Inciting papers from this volume, we use the 
abbreviation GLO. 


and Longacre. As for other topics, we can 
offer little more than brief comments. 


1. A principal concern of the Semana 
Lingiifstica was to reach some clarity on the 
value of the lexico-statistic method as an 
instrument of linguistic classification and 
chronology. The general concensus, though 
perhaps not entirely unanimous, was that 
the method is reasonably effective, but re- 
quires certain cautions, particularly: (1) 
it should be used with the best available 
knowledge of phonology of each linguistic 
group; (2) the method needs further im- 


‘provement; (3) dates are to be regarded as 


approximate; (4) the divergence figures are 
minimum centuries, abbreviated mc., and 
the real date may be much farther back.* 

1.1. Recent relationship is usually ob- 
vious, but lexico-statistics and other scientific 
methods are useful for distinguishing degrees 
of recency. We give below divergences in 
Oaxaca in groups whose relationship is 
obvious because they contain only dialects 
with divergences no greater that 25 me. 
with respect to their nearest congeners. 

In several cases we deal with undiffer- 
entiated single languages, either because 
serious local variation did not exist or 
because we lack data on the dialects. Such 
is the case with: Amuzgo, Huave, Chontal of 
Oaxaca. For Trique, divergent dialects 
have been. reported, but we do not have 
material on which to base a lexico-statistic 
estimate. 

For Cuicateco, divergences up to 9 me. 
have been reported.‘ 

For Chinantec, divergences up to 12 me. 
have been reported.® 

Nahua in precolonial and colonial times 
was a general lingua franca, and was na- 
tively spoken in two separated parts of our 


?See M. Swadesh, Towards Greater Accuracy 
in Lexico-Statistic Dating, IJAL 21.121-37 (1955). 

‘Evangelina Arana Osnaya, Divergencias 
Internas del Mixteco y del Macromixteco, GLO. 

5 Roberto Escalante y Thomas Stanford, 
Divergencias Internas del Chinanteco, GLO. 
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area, namely Pochutla (on the Pacific) and 
the Gulf coast. Pochutla Nahua (now ex- 
tinct) was the most divergent, with no other 
dialects close to it. Other Nahua dialects 
grade into each other, with only 5 me. of 
divergence between such geographically 
distant dialects as San Salvador and that of 
San Andrés Tuxtla. Divergences for the 
entire family run up to about 14 mc. be- 
tween extreme dialects. Pochutla shows 9 
me. of divergence from its nearest congener.® 

Popolocan consists of two discrete parts, 
Mazatec with divergences up to 9 mc. and 
Chocho-Popoloca-Ixcateco with as much as 
12 mc. Between Mazatec and the second 
division, the divergences are 23-24 mc.’ 

Mixtec covers a considerable area and 
has many local forms. The dialects are 
largely inter-graded, with the highest cal- 
culated divergences around 15 mc. Where 
the area is broken by Cuicatec, the latter 
appears to be an intrusion. Divergences 
between Mixtecan and Cuicatec are 25-31 
me. 

Chatino-Zapotecan falls into two parts, 
Chatino showing almost equal divergences, 
18-20 mc., from all of the many Zapotecan 
dialects. The latter show intergrading. 
divergences up to 16 me. among themselves. 
Isthmus Zapotec is evidently a late coloni- 
zation from the valley, going back perhaps 
six centuries. Chatino must have been well 
separate from Zapotec for a considerable 
period, even though it is now in contact 
with a part of the latter area.® 

Mixean dialects are known by the names 
Mixe, Zoque and Popoluca in different areas, 
but this division appears to be geographic 
and cultural rather than linguistic. The 


*M. Swadesh, Algunas Fechas Glotocrono- 
légicas importantes para la prehistoria Nahua, 
Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropoldgicas 
14.173-92 (1954). 

7™Marfa Teresa Fernéndez de Miranda, Gloto- 
cronologia de la Familia Popoloca, Serie Cient{- 
fica del Museo Nacional de Antropologifa, nimero 
4, 1956. 

8 José Rendén Monzén, Relaciones Internas de 
la Familia Zapoteco-Chatina, GLO. 
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entire group shows intergrading divergences 
indicating long existence as a series of local 
dialects, with more serious displacements 
in a few cases. Despite mutual intelligibility 
between adjacent types, the divergence 
reaches as high as 37 me. 

1.2. As ordinarily distant (ef. remote, 
below) relations, we count sets of language 
groups in which the points of closest contact, 
linguistically speaking, fall between 26-50 
me. The highest divergence in some cases 
goes beyond 50 mc., which suggests that the 
actual age of the group is correspondingly 
greater, but the relationship is not too hard 
to establish because of the presence of 


languages with intermediate degrees of 
relationship. 
Amuzgo, Cuicatecan, Mixtecan and 


Trique form a stock with a top divergence of 
49 me. between the first and the last. 
Cuicatecan and Mixtecan are 25 me. di- 
vergent from each other, if we take the 
dialect of each that is least different from 
the other group, and 31 me. if we take ex-’ 
tremes. Cuicatecan diverges 41 me. from 
Trique, 45 mc. from Amuzgo. Mixtecan 
shows 29-35 mc. from Amuzgo, 35-39 me. 
from Trique.® 

Nahua is the southernmost member of 
the Uto-Aztecan stock, whose divergences 
reach up to 47 me. (Nahua-N. Paiute). 
The closest congeners were presumably 
Caxcan and Tecoxquin, now extinct. After 
them, come Cahita, 27-29 me.; Huichol, 
30-31 me.; Papago, 36 mc.; Cora, 36-38 
me. Evidently there was little dialect 
divergence in Nahua at the time it lost 
contact with these languages.” 

The closest relations of Chontal are to 
Comecrudo and Cotoname, with diver- 
gences of 39 and 42 mc., respectively; 
Comecrudo-Cotoname shows 35 me. Evi- 
dently there was little divergence between 
the latter two when they became separated 

® Arana Osnaya, op. cit. 


10M. Swadesh, Algunas Fechas Glotocrono- 
légicas, cf. note 6. 
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from Chontal, an event going back more 
than three thousand years." 

Mixean seems to have a distant congener 
in Lehmann’s ‘Aguacatec II’, but the 
vocabulary of the latter is too fragmentary 
for a reliable count. There appear to be 
40-60 mc. of divergence. 

1.3. For the last half century comparative 
linguistic study has been finding more and 
more connections among Amerindian lin- 
guistic groups. By now it appears possible 
that all of them may have diverged from a 
single set of dialects in the last 15,000 
years. To trace so ancient a relationship, 
we have to find points of reduced divergence, 
presumably reflecting the cases of greatest 
and longest contact among the diverging 
tongues..In Oaxaca we find at least three 
series of language groups showing discern- 
ible though very distant relationships.” 

The previously proposed Oto-Manguean 
phylum does not hold together definitely, 
because the Manguean division appears to 
fit better elsewhere. Chinantecan also is 
fairly separate but appears to come close 
enough to Mixtecan (71 me. relative to 
Amuzgo) to be taken with the remaining 
‘Oto-Manguean’ divisions. This leaves a set 
made up of Otomi-Pamean joining Mixtecan, 
and the latter touching Popolocan (59 mc.), 
Chinantecan (71 me.) and Chatino-Zapo- 
tecan (57 me.) in three other directions. 
The last named group has discernible 
affinities with Huave (60 mc.), if the pre- 
liminary findings of Swadesh are born out. 
The closest other contacts of Huave, are 
with Misquito (57 mec.) of the Misupan 
group of Central America, and with Tarasco 
(59 me.) of Michoacan. Excluding Manguean 
from ‘Oto-Manguean’, we may term the 
remaining complex Oto-Zapotecan, or, with 
the inclusion of Huave, Oto-Huave. Purely 
as a matter of convenience, we exclude 
Misquito and Tarasco and the languages 

11M. Swadesh, Materiales para un Diccionario 


Comparativo del Filum Penutioide, Cuadernos 
del Instituto de Historia, in press. 
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following each in their respective chains of 
relationship. 

Mixean fits into a sequence of linguistic 
groups beginning far to the north with 
Tsimian of British Columbia and eventually 
making contact with Misupa in Central 
America. The closest divisions with relation- 
ship to Mixean in three directions are 
Wintu-Maiduan (‘Palpenan’) of California, 
59 me.; Totonacan of the Gulf coast of 
Mexico, 60 mc.; Mayan of Mexico and 
Guatemala, 59 me. It is convenient to let 
the name Penutian include the Tsimsian- 
Mayan sequence. 

The Chontal - Comecrudo - Cotonamean 
stock ties up in one direction with Jicaque 
of Honduras (Chontal-Jicaque, 53 me.), and 
elsewhere with Tonkawa (Cotoname-Ton- 
kawa 46 me.) and with Seri (Comecrudo- 
Seri, 53 mec.). This places it with Sapir’s 
Hokan-Coahuiltecan classification. A sharper 
break between Comecrudo and Atakapa (68 
mc.) suggests that it may be convenient to 
keep the Gulf languages apart. 

Uto-Aztecan is related to Kiowa-Tanoan 
in the north and Chibchan in the south, 
with points of least separation 60 mc. both 
for Comanche-Jemez and Nahua-Rama. 


2. Once the common origin of a group of 
languages is established, the possibility is 
opened up of determining details of the old 
culture of the group in its common period, 
on the basis of cognate culture elements, or 
in other words those which appear in two or 
more of the derived languages in phonetic 
shapes which imply their derivation from the 
same original word. A fine contribution along 
these lines was made in the Linguistic Week 
by Longacre and Millon” in their recon- 
struction of the culture of the common period 
of Mixtecan, which lexicostatistics places 
about 50 centuries ago. They show cognates 
belonging to the areas of agriculture, 
ceramics, religion, and trade. Archaic forms 


it Roberto Longacre y René Millon, Andlisis 
Cultural de los Vocabularios Mixteco y Macro 
Mixteco, GLO. 
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for masa (corn dough) and metate show the 
early use of maize. Words for weave, loom, 
net, mat and basket bespeak an old weaving 
pattern. Town and market suggest fixed 
settlements and commerce. These points 
confirm and supplement recent archeologic 
findings and open the way for further re- 
search. 


3. No systematic study has been made of 
word borrowings among the languages of 
Oaxaca, but this is unquestionably an area 
requiring study, because of the evidence it 
may give of old contacts among the peoples. 


4. Some impressions of linguistic geog- 
raphy were obtained by participants in the 
Oto-Manguean seminar, but the study did 
not reach any point which would justify a 
report. It is recommended that such a 
study include the geographic distribution of 
different types of consonants and vowels, 
of accent and tone of different types, of 
noun classifiers (animals, plants, etc.), the 
order of elements in composition, conso- 
nantal alternation with and without vowel 
change, reduplication, certain inflectional 
categories. 


5. A collection was made of place names 
in various of the languages. It was found 
that all the languages use a great many 
Nahua names but there are also quantities 
of native expressions in each of the lan- 
guages, often as an alternative to the Nahua 
term but many times as the only expression. 
The Nahua name, even when known, is not 
necessarily the one that is used ordinarily. 
In most instances, the toponymic is a com- 
pound with a clear meaning, and the usual 
case is that the meanings are parallel in 
Nahua and the native language. Important 
places may have names in various of the 
languages. Some of the names are unana- 
lyzable and meaningless, perhaps because 
they are archaic native terms or because 
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they are based on different’ languages. 
Though rare, the last mentioned type of 
instance should eventually prove the most 
interesting, since such items may provide 
evidence for earlier occupancy of the region 
by other groups. However, the study was 
not carried far enough to give concrete 
results in any but scattered instances. 


6. An effort was made" to reconstruct the 
kinship system of some of the Oto-Zapotecan 
linguistic groups. An interesting observa- 
tion was that in each case there is usually 
uniformity of terms in languages of recent 
differentiation, up to about 2,000 years, but 
considerable variation in relationships going 
farther back. This may indicate a radical 
change in the prevailing kinship system at 
about the time depth indicated. A correla- 
tion seems to exist between kinship stability 
and fixed settlement patterns. 

The kinship of the recent period is, without 
exception, bilateral of the Hawaiian type, 


recognizing relationship both on the paternal. 


and the maternal side. There is little pref- 
erence of one side over the other, except 
perhaps for the paternal in matters of 
residence. In speaker’s own generation, older 
and younger siblings and cousins are some- 
times distinguished. In contrast to some 
other Amerindian groups, the uncle is kept 
apart from the father. 

Going beyond the recent period, there are 
always a few terms which coincide in more 
than one linguistic division and it seems 
that some of the terms for siblings, parents 
and children are cognate. Sometimes the 
same term is used in different meanings in 
the different divisions, with interchange be- 
tween siblings and avunculars. This suggests 
that there may have been a classificatory 
system combining collaterals of different 
generations. 


18 Herbert Harvey, Reconstruccién de Algunos 
Sistemas de Parentesco en el Grupo Lingiifstico 
Oto-Mangue, GLO. 
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Paut RIvet 
1876-1958 


The Editors announce, with great regret, 
the death, in Paris, of Dr. Paul Rivet. Dr. 
Rivet, for many years the Secretary-general 
of the Musée de l’Homme, was well known 
for his ethnographic and linguistic researches 
in the Americas. He was associate editor of 
the International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics since its first appearance; he pub- 
lished several score papers and monographs 
(mainly in L’Anthropologie, the Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes, and An- 
thropos), and he participated with Pro- 
fessors Meillet and Cohen, in the encyclo- 
pedic Les Langues du Monde. We should 
also mention his volume on Les Origines 
de l’Homme Américain (1943, 1957) and his 
monumental Bibliographie des Langues 
Aymara et Kechua (1951-56). Dr. Rivet 
will long be remembered for his pioneer 
studies of the numerous Indian languages of 
South America, and for his provocative 
studies relative to the origins of the Ameri- 
can Indian. 


PossiBLE ATHABASCAN INFLUENCE ON YUKI 
A. L. KrorBer 


Recent analysis of the Yuki language 
materials recorded in 1931-32 from Ralph 
Moore in collaboration with the late Hans 
Uldall reveal three structural traits more 
or less reminiscent of Athabascan. These 
traits are: tonality; a strong tendency toward 
monosyllabic morphemes; multiple forms 
taken by verb stems. The historic Atha- 
bascan languages of California are not 
tonal, but they may once have been; in 
California these languages had entered an 
area of prevailingly toneless speech. The 
morphemic monosyllabic trend of Yuki is 
just about as strong as that of Kato, Wailaki, 
and Hupa, the two first of which were in 


historic contact with Yuki. As to multiple 
stem forms, Yuki mths, mis, mi-3, smile, 
or ka-, ka’, ka?, kaa, to snow, roughly parallel 
Kato yai, ya, yas, go, or lag, lah, leh, do. 
There are striking differences too. The 
mostly polysyllabic verbs have the stem in 
final or near-final position in Athabascan, 
initially in Yuki. I have also observed 
neither loan words nor seeming cognates. 
So I am not thinking at all of ultimate 
genetic relationship. The Athabascans seem 


-to have been in California less than a thou- 
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sand years, in which time their languages 
and Yuki could not have become so differ- 
ent in content as they are. If there is more 
than coincidence at work, it must have been 
influencing by contact. As an_ isolated 
relict, Yuki long has been eyed or tenta- 
tively claimed for both Penutian and Hokan, 
which are so prominent in native California. 
It may well turn out to be an ancient off- 
shoot from either: I have no opinion. But 
I suggest that before a decision is made by 
analytic comparison, it may be necessary 
to consider also a relatively recent overlay 
of Athabascan influence on Yuki. And in 
turn a Yuki influence on Kato and Wailaki 
may be discernible, helping to differentiate 
them from other Athabascan. 

UnIversITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


On THE Format OF PHONEMIC REPORTS, 
WITH RESTATEMENT OF Ocarna! 


CuarR.LEs F. Hocketr 


1. An Ocaina word* consists of a series 
of syllables. Each syllable consists of an 
onset followed by a peak. 

An onset consists of a single consonant. 
In the table below, the consonants pre- 
ceded by a hyphen occur as onsets only in 


1 Arlene Agnew and Evelyn G. Pike, Phonemes 
of ‘Ocaina (Huitoto), IJAL 23.24-7 (1957). 

* The superscript letters are cross-references to 
the discussion in 2. 
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non-initial syllables. Also, there is no con- 
trast between initial /?/ and zero (i.e., 
word-initial vowel).° 
Obstruents and sonorants:? 
p t t¥ k 
b -r dy g 


¢ é 

3 5 
p 8 -§ x 
b -% 
m n fi 


Laryngeals: h, ?. 

A peak is free or checked. 

A free peak consists of a single vowel or of 
a sequence of two vowels, each with its 
own tone, and the whole either oral or 
nasal. 

The vowels? are: 

i i re) 
e hi 

The tones are high (/’/) and low (un- 

marked). Some, at least, of the two-vowel 


sequences are attested with all four possible. 


combinations of tone: thus /44/, /4a/, 
/a&/, /aa/. 

Apart from tone, the occurrent free peaks 
are as follows, where “O” and ‘‘N” mean, 


respectively, attested only orally and 
attested only with nasalization: 

i ii io (O) 

i il 

Oo oi (N) oi 00 oe (O) oa 
e(O) ei (O) ee (QO) 

a ai ai (O) a 


A checked peak consists of the material 
of a free peak, as described above, plus /?/ 
or a nasal consonant. Those with /?/ occur 
finally, and medially before certain onset 
consonants in the next syllable: /t t” k b g 
¢&¢s 8x %m fi/. The type with checking 
nasal consonant occur only before a hom- 
organic nasal onset consonant in the next 
syllable, thus only nonfinally: /-mm-/, 
/-nn-/, /-fifi-/.‘ 

2. There are various reasons for the 
study of “obscure” languages spoken in 
far corners of the world. But there are 
relatively few reasons why reports on such 
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languages should be published. Perhaps the 
most important reason for public report is 
that each new bit of information contributes, 
often trivially but sometimes crucially, to 
our slowly emerging understanding of the 
nature and variety of human speech habits. 
If phonemic reports are to serve this aim 
well, there are a few minimum standards 
which they should meet. They should cover 
the phonological facts of the language suc- 
cinctly, completely, and with crystal clarity. 
If, in addition, the reporter wishes to in- 
clude data of other than a strictly phonologi- 
cal sort, or to illustrate one or another point 
of method or theory, there can certainly 
be no objection; but such addenda should 
be segregated from the report proper. If 
completeness is impossible because some of 
the facts are not yet known, a tentative 
report may nevertheless be justifiable; but 
the lacunae should be overtly indicated. 
Any field worker’s training will lead him to 
solve certain problems in one way rather 
than in other possible ways; but insofar as 
possible the facts in a report should be 
sufficiently detailed to enable linguists of 
other theoretical predilections to reinter- 
pret the analysis in their own favorite 
terms. 

To illustrate these points, I have chosen a 
recent field report (see fn. 1) which recom- 
mends itself for the purpose on two counts. 
First, I know that its authors will under- 
stand the constructive intention of the 
criticisms, and will thus not -be offended. 
Second, the report is neither so perfect as to 
preclude suggestions for improvement, nor 
so terrible as to render attempts at re- 
organization fruitless. 

One serious fault of the Agnew-Pike re- 
port, as of a good many recent phonemic 
reports, is its organization and style. In 
§1 of this paper I have suggested, by ex- 
ample, what I ‘believe would be a much 
clearer format for the presentation of the 
system, as, indeed, in a general way, for 
the presentation of any system. The re- 
write changes the interpretation of a few 
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points, and states definitely a few points 
on which the original report is indefinite; 
but the altered format itself does not rest 
on these changes, and the latter will be 
dealt with later. 

The rewrite omits certain things included 
in the original: phonetic details, examples, 
some of the distributional information, and 
some scattered morphophonemic observa- 
tions. The first and second of these ob- 
viously belong in a full report. I would feel 
that phonetic details are better given in a 
separate section after that which outlines 
the units and their occurrent arrangements, 


rather than scattered through the descrip- . 


tion of the patterning. Examples, on the 
other hand, need to be inserted wherever 
any reader might want them. I omitted 
such distributional information as seemed 
to me probably to be the result of sporadic 
rather than systematic gaps—for example, 
the non-occurrence of /8/ initially in a 
syllable checked by /?/; but this is a score 
on which it is better to run the risk of 
irrelevancy than that of incompleteness. 
At the same time, the way in which the 
presentation of distributional information is 
handled in the Agnew-Pike paper does not 
strike me as very felicitous. It applies a 
simple syllable-tabulating procedure to 
Ocaina, without any effort to determine 
just how, or with what modifications, that 
general procedure is relevant for the par- 
ticular language. As to the partial morpho- 
phonemic remarks made by Agnew and 
Pike—if included at all, they belong in a 
separate section. 

The following are comments tied to 
specific points. The boldface lower-case 
letters are a cross-index to the superscript 
letters in §1. 

a. Agnew and Pike describe phonemic 
patterning within a domain labelled the 
“word,” without specifying just what their 
“words” are or how they are relevant 
phonologically. We are forced to do the 
same in the rewrite, but it leaves certain 
points in doubt. For example, on p. 26 of 
5 
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their report there is cited the phrase /ihi 
4sa 6xi/ he cooks a lot. We do not know 
what the spaces in this notation represent 
phonetically. If they represent nothing, 
then we have here instances of the two- 
vowel sequences /ia/ and /ao/, neither of 
which is listed in the original description. 
If the spaces represent some concatenation 
of phonetic phenomena that could be 
recognized (by a linguist who works that 
way) as an open juncture phoneme, then 
the ‘‘words” of the original report are valid 
domains for phonemic analysis for those who 
disagree with Pike’s “grammatical pre- 
requisites” as well as for those who agree 
therewith. Or, if space before a consonant 
letter represents nothing phonetically, while 
space before a vowel letter represents 
something that could be interpreted as an 
allophone of /?/, the story is still different. 

I should like to make it clear that I am 
not here arguing as to whether Pike or his 
opponents are “correct,” in some ultimate 
sense, about the phonologicai relevance of 
grammatical boundaries. Those who sub- 
scribe to either (or any) side of this theo- 
retical argument must be equally free to do 
field work and write field reports on the 
basis of their own theoretical convictions. 
But it does not require any great amount of 
additional effort for a worker of any theo- 
retical predilection on this score to supply, 
in a report, the phonetic facts on the basis 
of which those who disagree with him can 
reinterpret. I think we have the right to 
petition that this be done. 

b. The terminology of onset and peak is 
here applied in a partly arbitrary way. 
It would be equally satisfactory to use 
some other term in place of “peak,” and 
then to say that the things named by the 
other term are of two types, one consisting 
of peak alone, the other of peak plus coda. 
The point is that the internal evidence 
clearly shows a closer tie between vowel 
(or two-vowel sequence) and following 
tautosyllabic consonant than between the 
former and preceding syllable-initial con- 
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sonant. This fact should be utilized to the 
full in the description of the patterning. 

c. Agnew and Pike imply that /?/ occurs 
initially. But no examples are given, whereas 
there are many examples of initial vowel; 
and the reader has the right to be suspicious. 
Contrast between initial glottal catch and 
initial “smooth vowel” is very rare, as 
languages go. If a field worker really finds it, 
he must underscore its presence and give 
examples. 

d. I use Agnew and Pike’s symbols. 
If /r/ is being paired with /t/, then “d” 
would be a better choice of symbol; its 
flaplike nature can be specified in the pho- 
netic description. 

Tabular presentation is far clearer than 
listing and description in solid paragraphs. 
Often it is not necessary to make trouble for 
the printer by requiring headings for rows 
and columns, since the choice of symbols, 
if judicious, can supply most of the infor- 
mation that headings would give. Also, 
the assembling of a table forces the reporter 
to pose certain questions, which ought to be 
asked even if the answers turn out to be 
arbitrary. Thus, I could not decide in the 
present case whether the affricates should 
be entered as two additional columns in 
the rows with the stops, or as two additional 
rows in the columns with /t/ and /t’/. 
There is no distributional evidence to help. 
I made the second choice only because of the 
seeming symmetry of /t/ : /¢/ : /s/ :: 
/t?/ : /6/: /8/. 

A glottal catch should rarely, if ever, be 
classed with voiceless stops, as Agnew and 
Pike do in words (rather than in a table), 
and as many recent reports do. Also, it is 
probably mnemonically unwise to call it a 
“glottal stop.” An “ordinary” stop involves 
a closure somewhere in the oral cavity, 
together with velic closure, and then allows 
of such difference-making phenomena as 
voiceless and voiced, plain and glottalized, 
and the like. These contrasts are impossible 
for a glottal catch, which also remains 
necessarily the same to the ear (and pho- 
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nemically the same) whether the velic is 
open or closed. Possibly in accord with 
these physiological facts, in almost all 
languages that have a glottal catch as a 
phoneme (or as an allophone of some 
phoneme), it patterns differently from 
“ordinary” stops. There are a few languages, 
to be sure, in which a glottal catch has just 
the privileges of occurrence of most or all 
the other consonant phonemes; Huichol 
seems to be one. But even here, potentialities 
for allophonic variation or historical change 
are sharply different for the glottal catch 
and for the “ordinary” stops, so that segre- 
gating the former is probably still advisable. 
e. The tabular arrangement is deduced 
from the phonetic description in Agnew 
and Pike. It implies a two-way contrast of 
tongue-height, with a front-back contrast 
at both heights and a further unrounded- 
rounded contrast for high back. Possibly, 
of course, the proper arrangement is rather: 
i i 
e ° 
a 

If my interpretation is correct, then ‘u’”’ 
would be a better symbol than “o.” If 
the alternative just given is correct, then 
probably ‘‘u” should be used instead of ‘‘i.” 
f. This treatment eliminates the three 
extra phonemes /M/ /N/, and /N/ set 
up by Agnew and Pike, and is possible 
(though perhaps not correct) in the light 
of the distribution of these three stated in 
the original and of the phonetic properties 

described for them. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


On DravtectaL DIVERGENCE IN ISLAND 
CaRIB 


Dovueuas TAYLOR 


Three hundred years ago, the same 
language—if we are to believe the state- 
ments of contemporary French missionaries 
who were in a position to know—was spoken 
throughout those of the Lesser Antilles 
from which the Indians had not yet been 
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expelled; and twenty years ago a Dominican 
Carib woman—then about seventy—told 
me that her own mother, a native speaker 
of Vincentian Island Carib, had found no 
difficulty in understanding or in making 
herself understood by native speakers of the 
Dominican dialect, though admitting that 
the latter differed in some respects from her 
own. To judge by Ober’s unpublished word- 
lists of Vincentian and Dominican (recorded 
in 1877, and kindly made available to me 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology), 
Rat’s short description of the latter dialect 
(Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 


G.B. and Ireland, vol. XXVII (1898), - 


pp. 293-315), and my own gleanings from 
both islands, made some forty years later 
when no native speaker remained, these 
differences mainly concerned phonology and 
syntax; though vocabulary and morphology 
seem to have been affected to some slight 
extent. So, for example, Vincentian: bAdi 
hut but b&ti thy elder brother, idu fish, udtu 
fire, bicégo thy head, iciga to give and biciri 
thy nose correspond to contemporary Do- 
minican: b&ti and bdti (homonyms), titu, 
udtu, biséko, isika, bfsiri; and to modern 
Central American Island Carib: bAdi, bati, 
iidu, udtu, bicdégo, iciga, bigiri. (The spelling 
of Vincentian and Dominican forms has been 
“normalized” to conform to that employed 
in my phonematic transcription of the 
Central American dialect: 0 = mid back 
unrounded [é], c = palatal hushing affricate 
[t8], etc.) 

The Vincentian dialect and its Central 
American offshoot can have begun to diverge 
only since the deportation of 1797; and it is 
therefore not surprising if the former (as of 
1877) resembled the latter (as of 1947) 
more than it did contemporary Dominican. 
Nor do the phonetic and phonological 
differences among the three appear very 
remarkable until the historical record 
obliges us to conclude that, for example, 
fsiri > fciri > igiri nose, and not, as common 
sense would seem to demand, the reverse 
(igiri > fciri > fsiri). I have tried to account 


for such anomalous changes elsewhere (in 
Word 14.1). Here I should like to illustrate 
and discuss some other differences between 
recent Dominican and the modern dialect of 
Central America; and for this purpose I 
give a brief Dominican text—the first of 
four such recorded and published by Rat; 
but with the spelling “normalized” as 
stated above—together with a translation 
into his own dialect by one of my Black 
Carib informants in British Honduras. 

» Dominican text 

1. hélia liba nerémeta Barajfsiri fg Miri. 
2. kaianitina nima, udma bigbri nibaig: 
biama uokérig, biama udrigq. 3. niuatakimare 
ndtoka idmati, nasudhaig lini uéue, nititiri 
atfaha. 4. niani eremétatu dutubu, taku- 
sikuig, tabudhaiq 4ikini, tasibdkuig, 
tahordhaig kfere, tahulihaig bdruru, tabu- 
itdhaig batiruku, tiudtakimdrig tisari. 5. 
nibaig sjhany udita. 6. Abana lfha udkori 
uairihali, liuAtakim4rig lunfkua. 7. nukisuru 
karipunaigru, milatuigli nukisili. 8. napi- 
kasa Uarisima. 9. l4usee aliaha niani, 
niitiri Barafsiri. 10. igh{ nhaptikasa sy 
nibaig. 

Central American translation 

1. (n)iéj lubdi nerédera B. l{g liri. 2. 
gimaritina, udmaiany géddoro uardéhgig: 
bia uogéria, bia uorjig. 3. tadéga iamédi 
nuddigiméribai, nécuahdgig uéue, nidi adiaha. 
4. nimari erédetu  udbje, tdhocagijia, 
tdbuag(u)ig digini, tacibaguig, téhorohdgig 
giére, tAhuduhgig bartru, tabufidahgiq 
mu(o)nada, tiuddigim4rig ticdri. 5. udina- 


. muhgig sy uaréhoia. 6. udiri(h)ali 4ba 


hddagie uogérig, luddigimériq ljgua. 7. 
garifunaidy nigucu, muldduidj ntguci. 8. 
ndgurua U. 9. léugie 4luaha nimari, nidi B. 
10. (n)iéj h4gurua sy uardhoig. What appears 
to me as the most striking difference between 
this text and its Central American transla- 
tion is word-stress, which is distinctive in the 
latter dialect, but which Rat believed to be 
automatic (although he wrote it) in recent 
Dominican, always falling, according to him, 
on the antepenultimate syllable or, in 
shorter words, on the first syllable. This 
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pattern may well have predominated by 
and large; but we must reject its auto- 
maticity when we find that Rat, in order to 
make the language conform to his “rule,” 
sometimes separates what should be joined 
(so: “wa muti” for uamitti, an auxiliary 
verb in which uA- is the prefix marking 
first person plural), joins what should be 
separate (so: “kutawahéluba” for kita 
uah& luba when we have burned, a phrase 
containing the personal prefixes uA- /st 
pl. and 1- 8rd masc. sg.), and plays with the 
idea of changing the spelling and fall of 
stress of “nakusdkuya, which might be 
written nakusakiia.” And if Rat’s marking 
of stress is unreliable, there is little point 
in discussing apparent divergence in this 
respect between the two dialects. 

Of the segmental phonemes that I find 
in the Central American dialect, all except 
/p/ and /k/ (which have a very limited 
distribution) occur in the above translation; 
and I believe that all the segmental 
phonemes of recent Dominican, with one 
probable exception, appear in the text. 
Now it should be noted that the aspirate 
h, in text and translation alike, corresponds 
to an h of Raymond Breton’s extensive 
17th-century record of the Dominican 
dialect only in the forms: uardhoiq, tahulu-, 
tahudu-, sgjhany, udinamuhdgig, uairihali, 
nhaptikasa, hidagie, hagurua; and that in 
the last two words it corresponds to his 
and recent Dominican nh (as in nhaptikasa), 
which probably was and remained a unit 
phoneme (aspirate n). In hdlia where and 
ighj there (non-demonstrative) it corresponds 
to zero in his record (“‘Allia”, “ny4im’’); 
in all other of its occurrences in this text 
and translation, h corresponds to Breton’s 
k—as do also k of the text and g of the trans- 
lation. Clearly, therefore, Breton’s k was 
later split into—or, less likely, already 
represented—two phonemes, one of which 
kas since been merged, at least so far as the 
Central American dialect is concerned, in 
the pre-existing aspirate h. But there are 
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reasons for believing that this merger did 
not take place in Dominican. 

The /p/—/b/ opposition of early and 
recent Dominican—unlike that of modern 
Central American—was based on aspiration 
and not voicing. Aspirate /p/ had occlusive 
and affricative (written “pf” by Breton) 
variants, the latter being weakened in recent 
Dominican to spirants (written “f” by Ober 
and Rat, but heard by me as bilabial) that 
occurred only and always after primary 
stress, as in: iriipyti zt is good (with spirant), 
but irupiyti it is very good (with stop). 
Unaspirated /b/ had voiced and voiceless 
variants, the latter occurring only but not 
always in Anlaut. On the other hand, in 
modern Central American (and also in 
recent Vincentian so far as can be judged 
from the scanty data on this dialect) earlier 
p became, almost without exception, labio- 
dental f, while a new /p/—/b/ opposition 
based on voicing arose, parallelling (prob- 
ably earlier) /t/—/d/ and (probably later) 
/k/—/g/. In view of these considerations 
it seems most unlikely that, in Dominican, 
a dorsal stop should have been spirantized to 
x, and x merged in h, while /p/, another 
stop of the same series, evolved no further 
than the acquisition of a spirant allophone. 
And since Rat mentions (but does not write) 
the sound of “‘ch . . . as in the Scotch loch” — 
while [x] and [kx], both sounds foreign to 
Creole, were recorded by me from children 
of native speakers—I strongly suspect that 
recent Dominican had a dorsal obstruent 
(aspirate stop, affricate, spirant, or all 
three?) in opposition with both unaspirated 
k and the aspirate h; and that Rat should 
have distinguished these as, for example, in: 
taxusdkuig she sews and tahultixaiqg she 
pounds of sentence 4 in the above text. 

Before proceeding, a free English trans- 
lation of this text may be given as follows: 
1. The name of (the place) where I live is B. 
2. I have a wife; we have four children: two. 
boys, two girls. 3. My work is making baskets; 
I chop wood/trees, I go fishing. 4. My wife 
stays at home; she sews, cooks food, washes, 
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grates manioc, pounds plantains, sweeps out 
the house, works in her garden. 5. My children 
are all grouwn up. 6. One boy has grown big; 
he works for himself. 7. My mother was a 
Carib, my father a mulatto. 8. I was born at 
U. 9. After seeking a wife, I went to B. 
10. All my children were born there. 

So far as vocabulary is concerned, the 
rather considerable divergence appears to be 
one of usage, and not due to absence of 
cognates. Of the words found in the text but 
not in the translation, only biqbri (or 
bifburi, as both Breton and I heard it) 
four, derived from biama two, has been lost 


in the Central American dialect, as it was in - 


Vincentian of 1877, and replaced in both 
by gAdoro, borrowed from Fr. quatre. 
And of the forms found in the translation 
but not in the text, only gddoro, eréde- 
stay, stop (perhaps a loan; ef. Fr. rester, 
arréter) and udinamu- grow(n) up (which, 
however, has the root udi- big, old in common 
with Dominican udita) have no attested 
cognates in recent Dominican. But in 
Central American, hdlia where is usually 
interrogative; erémoda means remain or 
get left (behind), not stay; and nibdia, from 
ibéri grandchild, means my grandchildren 
(uaréhoiq our children, the word here em- 
ployed by my Black Carib informant, 
contains irého child, which same form and 
meaning are attested also for recent Do- 
minican). Modern Central American ntimari 
my wife or my husband is derived from -uma 
with, accompanying, and so means literally 
my companion or my consort; but nidni 
my wife—and also ninduna, which appears 
to have been its usual equivalent in recent 
Vincentian—are remembered as archaic 
forms, and sametimes employed facetiously. 
Cognate with d4utubu at home of the Do- 
minican text is Central American 4udobu— 
or perhaps, with assimilation, 4udubu—at/in 
town, from Audo town; while Central Ameri- 
can udbje at our home has an attested cog- 
nate equivalent in recent Dominican udbuie. 
Similarly, Central American bddirugu cor- 
responds to recent Dominican batfruku 
5 * 


in the house, but means in the hut, from 
badi hut (temporary shelter), which is not a 
usual word for house. And, on the other 
hand, Dominican muénata corresponds to 
Central American mii(o)nada in the house, 
but means in the “muéna’’; this last word 
referring, in recent Dominican and still 
today in local Creole, to a particular type 
of thatched construction, now chiefly em- 
ployed as a hurricane shelter. Central 
American haftigaca corresponds to nhapti- 
kasa they were born of the Dominican text, 
but means they hatched out (as of chickens); 
while recent Dominican nhakurua corre- 
sponds to hagurua they were born of the 
Central American translation, but to a 
Dominican Carib may well have meant 
only they were cast down (which is also, as 
well as they were born, one of its meanings 
in Central American). 

I asked my Black Carib informant to 
make his translation. as literal as was con- 
sistent with acceptable usage in his mother- 
tongue; and in one or two cases he has per- 
haps gone beyond this. So, in his language 
(which has terms for distinguishing speech- 
communities, but not races), mul4du means 
ladino, Spanish-speaking Central American 
(just as mégeru, corresponding to recent 
Dominican mékeru Negro, means English- 
speaking Central American). Today, both 
sexes normally employ gghi manioc of the 
“women’s speech”; though “men’s” giére 
manioc, by which my informant translated 
Dominican kfere, is still known to all. He 
also suggested lunigua (Dominican lunfkua) 
as a possible though rather pedantic al- 
ternative to colloquial lhjgua for himself. 
The word lfugie, by which he translated 
Dominican l4usee, usually means over, 
above, or sometimes since; but in the context 
in which it occurs here, ldrigie after (Do- 
minican lérisie) would, I think, be more 
usual. On the other hand, my informant has 
taken some liberties with the text, which, 
he said, “common sense demanded”; thus, 
he has ignored nima with me after kaianf- 
tina = gdmaritina J have (a) wife (con- 
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taining, respectively, iani wife and Uumari 
consort), and substituted uardhgiq our 
children for Dominican nibaia my children 
throughout. Other types of divergence are 
best taken sentence by sentence; and for 
this purpose literal word-by-word transla- 
tions of the text and its Central American 
version are given below. 

Iiteral translation of Dominican 

1. where that-it-be I-stay B. it-is its-name. 
2. I-have-wife with-me, with-us four my- 
children: two boys, two girls. 3. My-work 
I-make basket, I-chop for-it wood, my-going 
to-fish. 4. my-wife she-stays at-home, she- 
sews, she-cooks food, she-washes, she-grates 
manioc, she-pounds plantain, she-sweeps- 
house-inside, she-works her-garden. 5. my- 
children they-have-all grown-up. 6. one this 
boy he-has-got-big, he-works for-himself. 7. 
my-mother she-was-Carib, he-was-mulatto my- 
father. 8. I-was-born at-U.9. after-it looking- 
for my-wife, my-going B. 10. there they-were- 
born all my-children. 

Interal translation of Central American 

1. there that-it-be I-stay B. it-is its-name. 
2. I-have-wife, they-are-with-us four our- 
children: two boys, two girls. 3. its-making 
basket which-is-my-work, I-chop wood, my- 
going to-fish.4. my-wife she-stays at-our-home, 
she-sews, she-cooks food, she-washes, she- 
grates manioc, she-pounds plantain, she- 
sweeps house-in, she-works her-garden. 5. 
they-have-grown-up all our-children. 6. he- 
has-got-big one from-among-them boys, he- 
works for-himself.7. she-was-Carib my-mother, 
he-was-mulatio my-father. 8. I-was-born at-U. 
9. after-it looking-for my-wife, my-going B. 
10. there they-were-born all our-children. 
The sentences seem to be unusually simple, 
at least for the Central American dialect; 
and it may be doubted whether either the 
text or its translation is truly representative 
of normal connected speech. Nevertheless 
there appear to be some interesting differ- 
ences between the two. In the text, there is 
no verb in the second clause of 2; and my 
informant found it necessary to verbalize 
udma us-with as udmaiany us-with-are-they. 
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His rearrangement of the first clause in 
3—meaning: (it is) basket-making which is 
my work—was necessary, he said, “in order 
to make sense.’’ And in the second clause 
of the same sentence he has left lini (Central 
American colloquial ly) untranslated, this 
word usually expressing or indicating, in 
his language, an indirect object (to or for 
him) with masculine referent: ri-bai ly 
tiiguci give it to her father, ri-bai 14 give 
it to him. However, it is also employed in 
Central American to express or to indicate 
a direct object when the preceding verb is 
habilitative: gerégatti ly garifuna he can 
speak Carib, gadégattu lj she can do/make it. 
While the word-orders: action-actor-goal (or 
action-undergoer) and actor-action-goal (or 
undergoer-action) are both permissible in 
both dialects, only the former is “‘normal”— 
at least in Central American, which employs 
the latter, “inverted” order only for the 
sake of emphasis or contrast. So, while 
retaining the inverted order in 4, my in- 
formant has “restored” the normal order in 
5, the first clause of 6 and the first clause 
of 7. Moreover, his version of 5 assumes 
that Rat’s English translation of this 
sentence is correct—that is, that all my 
children is the subject, they have grown up 
the predicate. However, verbalized deriva- 
tives of sy all usually mean finish; and my 
informant believed, I think rightly, that the 
meaning of the Dominican sentence was: 
my children have finished growing up; in 
which case he would change his own version 
of it to: sjhaiq audirida nirdhgia, literally: 
they - have-finished to - grow - up my - children, 
which comes nearer to the Dominican. As 
for the first clause of 6, the meanings of 
whose individual words presented not the 
slightest difficulty for him, my informant 
said that the construction as a whole was 
meaningless to him and that he could only 
follow the English translation. So also, in 
Dominican, udiriti uéue can mean either 
trees are big or, according to context, big 
trees (uastiaha udiriti uéue we cut down the 
large trees, to take an example from another 
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of Rat’s texts); but in Central American, 
udiriti uéue can mean only trees are big (or 
the tree is big), while big trees is expressed by 
uéue udiriti. 

The morphological apparatus is very 
much the same in both dialects; though 
here again there appears to be some differ- 
ence of usage, and, of course, allowance 
must be made for phonological differences 
and for colloquial contractions usual in 
Central American but not, it would seem, 
in Dominican: -uni > -y, -udria > -udi, 
-hany > -haig, etc. So, for example, what I 
call the “imperfective” (a mood rather than 
an aspect or tense) serves, in both dialects; 
both future-tense and subordinate functions: 
batoktibali = badégubai thou wilt do/make 
it, but it4-lig batokibali Iiha = fda l{q 


. badégubali lea how is-it that-thou-didst-it 


this? k&ta Anoko buakibali = ka andgo 
budgubai what sickness have you got? (lit.: 
that-is-upon-thee); but Central American 
requires the insertion of some such expres- 
sion as dg le when in: bardimukuig-buka 
batokibali = bartimuguig-buga d4 le 
baddégubali you were sleeping when you did 
it, and never employs an _ imperfective 
auxiliary in -uba to form what Rat calls 
the “conditional,” as in: tik4-buba titu, ... 
af (or when) you catch fish, . . . , which would 
be expressed in Central American by: 4haj 
badiga tidu,... (lit.: if-tt thou-catch fish), 
or by Shabu adiga tdu,... (lit.: if-thou 
catch fish). 

It seems clear from the foregoing that the 


Dominican and Central American dialects © 


of, say, fifty or sixty years ago, cannot have 
been mutually intelligible to more than a 
very limited extent—even if Rat was al- 
together mistaken about the former’s 
stress-pattern. As for recent Vincentian, 
extant data are too few to warrant any 
conclusion; but my impression is that it was, 
though in some ways intermediate between 
the other two dialects, much nearer to its 
Central American offshoot than to Domini- 
can. So, compare the one sentence of Vin- 


centian cited by Ober with its Central 
American and Dominican translations: 

nicigubéli biini lébeci udigan auAsi. (recent 
Vincentian) 

nicigub4i by lebégi udigg audsi. (modern 
Central American) 

nisiktibali btini lébesi udikani audsi. 
(recent Dominican) 

I’ll-give-it to-thee tts-payment (of) our- 
food (of) maize. 

Dominica, British West INDIES 


Sactan OncE More 


M. S. BEELER 


In my discussion of Saclan in this journal 
(21. 201-209, 1955) it was demonstrated 
that the closest affiliations of the language 
were with the two northern Sierra dialects 
of eastern Miwok; it was also shown, how- 
ever, that certain lexical isoglosses pointed 
toward connections with the more westerly 
Miwok languages and with some of the 
forms of northern Costanoan. I accordingly 
suggested for the aboriginal habitat of the 
speakers of Saclan a fairly narrow band of 
territory extending westward from the 
Sierra foothills some forty or fifty miles 
across the level floor of the San Joaquin 
valley as far as the Mt. Diablo massif. 
This inference had to be based solely on 
linguistic data, for at the time the article 
was written no intensive study had been 
made of the scattered evidence—published 
and unpublished—derived from early Span- 
ish sources and bearing on the problem of 
the geographical position of this language 
at the beginning of the historical period in 
the late eighteenth century. Such a study 
has now been published: 8S. F. Cook’s 
“The Aboriginal Population of Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties, California” (Anthro- 
pological Records 16:4, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1957) assembles a large amount of 
historical evidence which is most easily 
interpreted as meaning that the Saclan 
Indians, in the 1790’s, were living in the 
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Lafayette-Walnut Creek-Danville area, to 
the west, that is, of Mt. Diablo. 

In that area they would have been con- 
tiguous with the variety of Santa Clara 
Costanoans who dwelt immediately to the 
south in the Livermore valley, and to the 
north and northwest with the Costanoan 
Karkin and Huchiun. (This is the spelling 
used by Cook of the name of the tribelet 
which lived in the Richmond-San Pablo 
area; Arroyo de la Cusasta wrote Juichun, 
and other variants are Juchillon, Cuchillon, 
Hochon, Outchioun, and Utschiun. Cook’s 
spelling is adopted here.) Such a relative 
geographical position would account more 
satisfactorily than the hypothesis presented 
in my previous article for the lexical iso- 
glosses linking Saclan with Santa Clara, 
Karkin, Huchiun, and Suisun which were 
listed in paragraphs 4.7 and 8. 

In that region, however, they would have 
been isolated from the main body of Miwok 
speakers to the east, resembling in this 
respect their linguistic cousins the Coast 
and Lake Miwok. For there is reason to 
think that the northernmost Yokuts, the 
Chulamni, reached the delta of the San 
Joaquin river, thus effectively blocking any 
contact of the Sierra Miwok with the west. 
Yet there can be no doubt that, linguistically, 
Saclan was most closely related to the two 
northerly hill dialects of eastern Miwok. 

These apparently conflicting sets of facts 
are most simply reconciled by supposing 
that Saclan was once spoken in the plains 
along the lower courses of the Tuolumne, 
Stanislaus, and Mokelumne! rivers, to the 
west, that is, of the historical Sierra di- 
alects; and that it was displaced westward 
by a northerly expansion of Yokuts. Pro- 
fessor A. L. Kroeber, in a monograph 
(“Recent Ethnic Spreads”) now in press 
which he has kindly permitted me to see, 


1The village of Sakayakiimni, on the lower 
Mokelumne in historical Plains Miwok territory, 
could preserve in its name an indication of the 
ethnic affinities of an earlier stratum of popula- 
tion. 
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suggests just such a northerly push of the 
Yokuts, and proposes as its cause the move- 
ment across the Sierra Nevada of the speak- 
ers of what is known to us as Western Mono. 
Kroeber guesses that this northward spread 
of the Yokuts may have been completed as 
recently as three hundred years ago, which 
might mean that the Saclan had been in 
their historical habitat only a century or less 
when the Spaniards arrived. The linguistic 
map of aboriginal California is a variegated 
one, and such ethnic shifts as those here 
inferred must have occurred countless times 
in the long course of unrecorded history. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Rate oF MorpHemic Decay IN ARABIC 


ALAUDDIN IsmaIL SAMARRAI 


The method of glottochronology has been 
applied to 13 languages. The result has 
been the derivation of a rate-constant (k = 
0.8048 + 0.176/mill.) which is taken to 
mean that ‘on the average about 81% of 
the basic-root-morphemes of a language 
will survive as cognates after 1000 years, 
for all languages, at all times.’ It is sig- 
nificant, however, to note that 11 out of the 
13 examined languages were Indo-European, 
and it is desirable to submit more non- 
Indo-European languages to the test to 
determine whether this rate-constant holds 
for other than the Indo-European languages.” 
This paper is intended to fill a part of this 
gap. , 

The study has been restricted to modern 
Egyptian, Iraqi, and Jordanian dialects of 
Arabic as contrasted to Classical Arabic. 
The same word-list which has been used to 
test the 13 languages has been used in this 
study, eliminating, however, four out of the 
215 words which comprise the original list. 
These words are at, berry, lake, and not. 


1 Robert B. Lees, The Basis of Glottochro- 
nology. Lg 29.119. 

2? Aryon Dall’Igna Rodrigues, Eine neue Dat- 
ierungsmethode der vergleichenden Sprachwissen- 
schaft. Kratylos, Jahrgang II, Heft I (1957), 4. 
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TABLE 1 
English Classical Arabic Egyptian Iraqi Jordanian 

count HSB, ‘DD 0,+ +,+ 0,+ 
dry YBS, NSF 0, + +,+ 0, + 
float ‘AM, TFA +,0 0, + +,0 
flow SAL, SAB 0, + +,0 0, + 
flower WRD, ZHR 0, + +,0 +,0 
grass ‘SB, HSIS 0, + 0, + +,0 
hold MSK, QBD +,0 0, + +,0 
in . FI, B +,0 0, + +,0 
left YSAR, SMAL 0, + +,0 0, + 
old - QDIM, ‘TIQ +,0 0, + 0, + 
road TRIQ, DRB * +,0 0,+ +,+ 
root ‘RQ, JThR, SRS 0,+,0 +,0,0 0,0, + 
rotten ‘FN, NTN 0, + +,0 0,0 
rub D'‘K, FRK +,0 0, + +,0 
see R’A, SAF 0, + 0,+ 0, + 
spit TFL, BSQ +,0 +,0 0, + 
split - FLQ, 5QQ 0,+ 0,0 +,0 
straight mustQiM, ‘DL 0,0 0,+ +,0 
vomit istaFRaGh, QA’ +,0 0, + 0, 0 
warm DaFi’, HaMI +,0 +,0 0, + 
wide WaSi', ‘RiD +,0 0, + +,0 
wife ZaWJa, imra’a +,+ 0,.-+ 0,+ 

















This elimination was necessary because 
at and not cannot be translated properly 
into Arabic independently of the content 
of the sentence. Berry and lake depend upon 
geographical circumstances and definition; 
thus, they are not, properly speaking, 
culture-free in relation to Arabic. 

In the application of the method to Arabic 
a serious problem arises. In translating the 
items from the control language (English), 
one is often confronted with the phenome- 
non of several apparently synonymous 
equivalents in Classical Arabic.’ A choice 
among these would be easy had the several 
Arabic dialects shown any unanimity them- 
selves in their choice. But this is not the 
case. In several instances, one dialect has 
retained one synonym, another a second and 
a third still another. 

Table 1 lists those items which can be 
translated from English into more than one 
word in Classical Arabic.* Other items in 
the list show the same phenomenon, but 


’These morphemes have been considered 
“retained.” 


the table contains only those where there is 
inconsistency in retention among the later 
Arabic dialects. 

The following formula‘ has been applied 
to find k, the fraction retained per millenium, 
for the individual dialects: N = Noe, 
where No = the number of morphemes at 
time to, N = the number of morphemes 
left at a later time (A.D. 1958), e = 2.718, 
and \ = the rate-constant. The following 
is the tabulation of the data:® 


Dialect No N t k= eo 
Egyptian 211 183 1.25 0.8923 
Iraqi 211 188 1.25 0.9118 
Jordanian 211 191 1.25 0.9267 


The table shows that Egyptian has re- 
tained about 89.2% of the basic Classical 
Arabic morphemes, Iraqi has retained 
about 91.2% and Jordanian about 92.7%. 

With these findings it is evident that the 
common view about the conservatism of 


4 Lees, op. cit., 120. 

5It has been assumed that Arabic became 
spoken in Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan after the 
Islamic conquest (about 1.25 millenia). 
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the Semitic languages is true. Moreover, 
the results obtained here suggest that in- 
stead of a rate-constant common to all 
languages, there may be a rate-constant 
for each family of languages. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


CONCERNING THE VALIDITY OF 
SOME TRANSLATIONS 


Dovueias TAYLOR 


John A. Rea’s article “Concerning the 
Validity of Lexicostatistics” (IJAL 24.145 
ff.) probably has done more to convince 
its readers of the need for great care when 
filling in the test-list for a particular language 
than to discredit glottochronology itself. 
The list of meanings to be elicited is given 
on the forms prepared by Morris Swadesh 
in both Spanish and English (yo—I, ti— 
thou, etc.); and he has explained that these 
words, chosen for their comparative freedom 
from ambiguity, are not necessarily in every 
case identical with those by which their 
meanings should be rendered in diagnostic 
lists for the same languages. Thus, the items 
ti—thou and ustedes—ye would both give 
modern standard English: you; while 
ave—bird and arder—burn, for example, 
might, for many varieties of modern stand- 
ard Castilian, give: pAjaro and quemarse 
respectively. But I, and perhaps others, 
have hitherto considered such cases, in which 
an archaic or a literary term is less ambiguous 
than its modern or colloquial equivalent, 
to be relatively rare; and it is therefore 
rather startling to find that Rea ‘translates’ 
no less than twelve of the Spanish items on 
the 100-word list (chico, gente, ave, cabello, 
ufia, cuello, seno, andar, arder, vereda, 
sierra, rojo) by other and unrelated Spanish 
words: pequefio, persona, p4jaro, pelo, garra, 
pescuezo, pecho, caminar, quemarse, camino, 
montaifia, colorado. 

I do not doubt the authenticity of these 
elicited forms; but it may be questioned 
whether any two independent, native 
speakers. of standard Castilian, aware of 
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the nature and purpose of the test-list, would 
unhesitatingly agree that each and all of 
them were the “common, everyday -equiva- 
lents” of the Spanish and English words 
listed. These latter were not chosen at 
random; thus, Eng. small may be less 
common than little, but its meaning is the 
more stable and free from emotional impli- 
cations (an average-sized woman may be 
‘a little goose’, but hardly ‘a small goose’). 

The importance of using a bilingual list 
for eliciting ‘equivalents’ can hardly be 
exaggerated (one drawn up in four European 
languages—say, Spanish, English, French, 
German—would be still better); so, unless 
I am mistaken, the item ufia—claw indi- 


cates that the more inclusive term, where 


such exists, is the one wanted (I take it that 
Sp. ufia means nail or claw, Sp. garra only 
claw). And if I am right, grasa—grease 
should be ‘translated’ by Eng. fat, carne— 
meat by Eng. flesh and Fr. chair; since, so 
far as my own speech is concerned, grease 
is a kind of fat (melted, or meant for lubri- 
cation), meat a kind of flesh (meant for 
consumption). And for similar reasons I 
should prefer caliente—hot to caliente— 
warm (warm meaning hot to a minor degree), 
and, assuming Sp. camino to mean the same 
as Fr. chemin: vote de terre, terrain préparé 
pour aller d’un lieu a un autre... Voie de 
communication quelconque. . , camino—road 
to vereda—path; path, and likewise vereda, 
meaning a kind of road (restricted to pedes- 
trians). In any case, Rea’s Fr. route is out 
of place here. 

In French there is no simple free form 
meaning not. Perhaps the nearest equivalent 
is the phrase: non pas; but if a simple bound 
form should be preferable, pas (which is 
frequently employed without ne) is nearer 
the mark than Rea’s ne (which can occur 
without pas, point, jamais, etc. only in a 
very restricted distribution). Probably, ‘free’ 
moi and toi should be preferred to ‘bound’ 
je and tu. Rea’s Fr. semence is certainly 
translatable by semilla—seed; but the latter 
item’s “common, everyday equivalent’’, as 
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these words are employed in gardening. or 
agriculture, is Fr. graine(s). Swadesh has 
made it clear, by asking for acostado—lie, 
sentado—sit and de pie—stand, that the 
words wanted here are those expressing 
states rather than. actions; yet Rea gives 
Sp. sentarse and Fr. s’asseoir to sit down 
(together with these verbs’ equivalents in the 
other languages), and Fr. étendu spread 
or stretched out instead of Fr. couché lying. 
The principal meaning of the item seno— 
breast, as common sense and my dictionary 
tell me, is: either milk-secreting organ in 
woman, whose French equivalent is sein 
and not poitrine: a mother ‘donne le sein 
& son enfant’—nor ‘la poitrine’! And I 
rather believe the same to be true of Portu- 
guese seio and Italian seno; though for all I 
know Rumanian piept, Catalan pits (not 
pit, as Rea has it), Sardinian pettus and 
Rheto-Romance pets may be the common 
equivalents in these languages.! 

Every language may present—some more, 
some less—its own special problems when 
it comes to translating this or any other 


’ word-list into it; and a few of them may 


prove to be insoluble. But enough has been 
said to show that Rea was careless of the 
meanings required or of their “common 
equivalents” or of both; and a tool should 
not be condemned by one who has not yet 
learnt to use it properly. 

Dominica, British West INDIES 


THE FOLKLORE AND Fo.tk Music Arcui- 
vist, Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1958. A quarterly 
bulletin devoted to the collection, docu- 
mentation, indexing, and cataloguing of 
folklore and folk music. The Arcutvist is a 
joint publication of the Folklore Archives 
and the Archives of Folk and Primitive 
Music, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


1 This marked preference for the family of Lat. 
pectus may indicate that Rea’s informants had 
learnt to associate the English word ‘breast’ only 
or principally with breast of chicken = Fr. poitrine 
de poule (strictu sensu). A linguistic investigator 
should not, however, allow himself to be thus 
misled by a local (and unnatural) bias. 


The March issue (4 pp.) contains an 
article on the general problems of the organi- 
zation of folklore archives by Wm. Hugh 
Jansen, University of Kentucky; short 
articles on the Indiana University Folklore 
Archives and the Archives of Folk and 
Primitive Music by the respective Di- 
rectors, Richard M. Dorson and George 
List; and a discussion of electrical supply 
conditions throughout the world by George 
Siddons, Electronics Engineer, Indiana 
University. 

Subsequent issues will present further 
discussions of the problems involved in the 
archiving of folklore; short descriptions of 
the organization and holdings of various 
archives in the United States; and discussion 
of technical problems of recording and tran- 
scription, such as the re-recording of pho- 
nograph cylinders. Correspondence should 
be directed to the editor, George List. 


Scope Note of 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS 


Beginning in January, 1959, the Archives 
of Languages of the World will issue a 
monthly publication entitled Anthropologi- 
cal Linguistics. The size of issues will vary 
from circa 20 to circa 100 pages. Short 
papers on restricted problems in phonemics, 
morphophonemics, morphemics, and trans- 
formational and comparative grammar— 
either preliminary or final solutions, but 
heavily exemplified—will be brought to- 
gether in slimmer issues. Single issues of up to 
monographic size are to include collections 
of papers from symposia and handbooks of 
field methods, lexical lists and analyzed 
texts, especially in the hard-to-publish 
range of 20 to 100 pages. 

Anthropological Linguistics is a publi- 
cation of the Archives; hence, the majority 
of papers appearing in it will be attested by 
tape recordings available to all interested 


scholars through the Archives. This does 


not imply that contributors will be rex 
stricted to scholars working in the Archives 
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at Indiana University. In fact, one strong 
motivation for publishing Anthropological 
Linguistics is to attract data-oriented papers 
from scholars elsewhere, especially those 
who can provide attestation of cited data 
in the form of tape recordings. Such tape 
recordings will be copied by the Archives 
and the originals returned to the collector, 
thereby enabling other scholars to work 
with the tape in the Archives; or elsewhere, 
by having another copy made. 

Subscriptions from libraries and _indi- 
vidual scholars, and papers attestable by 
tape recordings are now being solicited. 
The subscription rate is $3.50 a year; each 
subscription covers the cost of nine numbers 
to be issued during the nine academic 
months (Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
June, Oct., Nov., Dec.). Papers for pub- 
lication (and subscriptions) should be sent 
to the editor, Dr. Florence M. Voegelin, 
Anthropology Department, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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